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G-E Motorized Power is 
more than a motor or its 
control—it is a practical 
and economical applica- 
tion of electric power. 
“Built-in” or connected 
to all types of industrial 
machines or household 
appliances, G-E Motor- 
ized Power provides last- 
ing assurance that you 
have purchased the best. 
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FOOD - 
everyday for everybody 


Ceaselessly, through dairies, packing plants, can- 
neries and mills, the endless stream of food pours 
into our national larder. 


In the present system of food production, prepara- 
tion and conservation, G-E Motorized Power serves 
a specific need. Electricity, economically put to 
work by means of G-E Motorized Power, pumps 
water to arid lands. It winnows, cleans and grinds 
the harvest. It furnishes power to packers and can- 
neries. It milks cows, separates the cream and 
churns the butter. Applied to refrigeration it keeps 
fresh the most perishable foods. 


Many products can be improvised. But our supply 
of pure, wholesome food—every day for everybody 
—must be never-ending. So, in the food industry, 
as in all other industries, G-E Motorized Power 
serves a basic need—unfailingly and with economy. 


OTORIZED POWER 


fitted to every need 
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Even the best salesmen and finest mef. 
chandise cannot attain full ian i in 
competition with houses whose branch 
plant eer viceis a clinchi argument 





—then don’t expect full 


ARRING that small minority of merchandise to which 

distance lends enchantment, goods bearing the weight 

of heavy freight charges and slow service are looked on 

with disfavor today. No longer can industry hope to serve 

the entire United States from any one point, however 
centrally located. 


_As a result, industry is carefully spotting branch facto- 
ries to adequately serve its major markets from close by, 
overnight,” as modern merchandising condition demand. 


The South is not only a major market—it is the fastest 
growing market in the United States. The building pro- 
gram, the buying of motor cars, high-priced home equip- 
ment, modern office equipment, railroad tonnage, bank 
clearings, insurance reports, post office figures, and all other 
truly representative statistics show this to be a market of 
immense importance to every producer. 


Leaders of Industry Select Atlanta 


The point of greatest economy from which to serve this 
rich market is Atlanta. Transportation is at its best here. 
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ATLAN 


Industrial Headquarters of the South Fer 


Is he laboring under 







Distance-Burdened 
Merchandise ? 


ay 


coowbet Adame can mean to 
our business. Send fur this 
ree booklet giving the ex- 

periences of more t 600 

concerns now in Atlanta. 


Through the Eyes of Others - . 





volume from the South 


Production economies are a major attraction. Raw mate- 
rials, labor, power, moderate taxes, sites, building costs— 
all contribute generously to profits from Industrial Atlanta. 


A total of over 600 nationally known concerns, with the 
full facts before them, have chosen this city as Southern 
distribution point. In an amazing number of cases these 
Atlanta branches lead the country n-t only in percentage 
of increase, but in volume of sales as well—exceeding 
quotas year after year because of the rapid growth of the 
territory, and the economy of serving it from this point. 


A Complete, Valuable Survey Made Free 
The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared to make, 
without charge, a special, confidential Industrial Survey 
for your business. Every economic factor will be presented 
in its relation to your business, and every statement willbe 


thoroughly authenticated before it is laid on your desk. 
All correspondence held strictly confidential. 


Write to INDUSTRIAL BUREAU ; 
2954 Chamber of Commerce 
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Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


Investment 
Bonds 


Our Statistical 
Department will 
be glad to analyze 
your present hold- 
ings or contem- 


plated purchases. 


120 Broadway 
New York 
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How Goes It In This Land? 


tions about the state of this 

country by a foreigner com- 
pletely unfamiliar with us and our 
conditions, what kind of answers 
would you give? My attempt fol- 
lows: 


[ you were plied with ques- 


Question—Have you a stable 
government, one finance and busi- 
ness can have confidence in? 

Answer—Absolutely. The pres- 
ent Administration has been en- 
tirely fair to industry and has prac- 
ticed economy so effectively that 
our public debt has been reduced 
from $26,500,000,000 in August, 
1919 to $19,600,000,000. 


Q.—Is your currency system 
sound and working satisfactorily ? 

A.—We regard our currency 
system as the best in the world. 
The American dollar stood up as 
the international standard of value 
when currencies of all other impor- 
tant countries were wilting. We 
own nearly half the world’s total 
stock of gold. We have become the 
world’s greatest international fur- 
nisher of capital. Interest rates 
here are very favorable to industry 
and business. 


Q.—Are your wage-earners ef- 
ficient and tranquil or inefficient 
and Bolshevistic in their attitude 
towards their employers and the 
State? 

A.—Our workers are the most 
productive in the world. They have 
an enlightened attitude towards 
labor-saving machinery. No other 
nation’s wage-earners 
their command half so much har- 
nessed horsepower. Socialism or 
Bolshevism cuts no figure here. A 
recent delegation of British union 
workers was astounded at the 
loyalty of American workers 
towards their employers. 


Q.—Are your workers well paid? 
‘A.—Better than those in any 
other land. Not only do millions of 
them own their own homes but 


have at 


By B. C. Forbes 


millions of them own automobiles. 
Millions more of them own secu- 
rities, particularly those of their 
own companies. The working 
classes own most of the $23,000,- 
000,000 of our savings deposits. 
Their children are more respons- 
ible than any other class for the 
unparalleled increase in American 
high schools and the equally un- 
paralleled increase in the number 
of young men and women going 
to college. 


Q.—Is your agricultural popula- 
tion large and is it prospering? 

A.—Labor-saving machinery and 
implements have greatly reduced 
farm drudgery, with the result that 
there has been a substantial de- 
crease in the number of people 
necessary to till our farms. Our 
expanding industry has been able 
to absorb all those released from 
farm work. At present our agricul- 
tural population is not enjoying as 
good times, on the whole, as our 
industrial population. Even so, 
living conditions on the farm have 
improved greatly. In most States 
conditions are satisfactory, in a 
few they are not. There has, how- 
ever, been a notable reduction in 
farm debts during the last few 
years, and the Government has 
now made it possible for farmers 
to borrow at very reasonable rates 
all they are entitled to borrow. 

ons 


United 
Millions 





Our farmers buy more automobiles 
than any other class. 


Q.—Have you satisfactory trans- 
portation facilities? 

A.—Our railroads are the most 
efficiently run of any in the world. 
They are adequate to meet all re- 
quirements. This year they have 
carried the greatest volume of 
freight ever moved in this or any 
other country. Their profits have 
been increasing, so that it is be- 
coming possible for various 
systems to raise new capital 
through the sale of stocks instead 
of bonds or other fixed obligations. 
Our railway facilities are being 
rapidly supplemented by both 
freight and passenger motor ve- 
hicles. Also, no country can com- 


pare with our road-building record 
of recent years. 


Q.—How about taxes? 

A.—Taxes are high all over the 
earth. Our Federal taxes are now 
not abnormally burdensome and 
are steadily being reduced. But 
States, counties and cities have 
been spending enormous sums to 
keep pace with the rise in the scale 
of living conditions and, naturally, 
taxation has increased correspond- 
ingly. There are strong indica- 
tions, however, that such expendi- 
tures will now be curbed. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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CThrough Ninety-Five Years 


The CANAL BANK has a lot of tra- 


dition behind it. 


Years of prosperity. Years of 
depression. Years of grim, hard- 
won success. Years of buoyant 
achievement. 

From the stored-up experiences 
of these eventful years, our exec- 
-utive officers place at your ser- 


vice a vast fund of financial 
knowledge. 


Nearly a century of changing 
conditions—yet today, the CANAL 
BANK still operates on the sound 
principles of its original charter; 
and through the decades past has 
gained a world-wide reputation 
for strength and responsibility. 


of New Orleans 
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“Through Ninety-Five Years,” an interesting booklet on the South’s 
industrial development, will gladly be mailed executives on request. 


te CANAL 


BANK AND TRUST CO. 
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If You Want to Get Anywhere 
Make a Bee Line for It 


“If and When You Come to Obstacles, Drive Full Tilt Against Them,” Says 
George I. Cochran, Head of Pacific Mutual and Actively Interested in 
Fifty Other Organizations—His Code of Action—A 30-Year- 

Old Success Recipe That Will Work Just as Well To-day 


l) ON’T look for objec- 
tions. Go straight to- 
wards your objective. 
Don’t let your mind dwell on neg- 
atives; deal in positives. Don’t 
waste time worrying over ob- 
stacles. Concentrate on achieving 
the desired results. 
“T was consulted once 


By B. C. Forbes 


that such a thing had never been 
done before, that it couldn’t be 
done, and that even if it could be 
done, it would take years. No- 
body, however, could suggest any 
alternative course; so I was given 
authority to go ahead. I did, and 
the whole menace to the county 


yourself become frightened by 
possible obstacles. If and when 
you come to obstacles, drive full 
tilt against them; do anything, 
everything necessary to remove 
them from your path. 

“Timidity is a poor result-get- 
ter. You must have courage, cour- 
age based, not on igno- 





about a very involved, 
intricate, apparently 
impossible problem, be- 
set with legal difficul- 
ties. After thorough 
study, I mapped out a 
course of action to ac- 
complish the endsought. 
My plan was laid before 
a very learned lawyer. 
He drew up half-a-score 
objections to it. 

“T was again consult- 
ed, and I replied to the 
eminent lawyer that I 
was perfectly familiar 
with every one of the ob- 
jections, but that what 
was urgently required 
was not objections, but 
a way out. I had pre- 
sented my plan for pos- 
itive action and I asked 
him if he could outline 
a better. ‘He finally re- 
plied that, notwith- 
standing’ the objections 
to it, mine was the only 
feasible, practical plan. 

“We went ahead and 
got the action we 
wanted. 








rance of possible diffi- 
culties, but on knowl- 
edge of all the facts. 

“Play for the long 
pull, for the final result. 
Minimize imme diate 
benefits; consider main- 
ly the long-range out- 
come. Work to-day — 
and every day — but 
don’t work only for to- 
day. Work, rather, for 
to-morrow, for next 
year, for five years hence 
—yes, if necessary, for 
fifty years hence. 

“This is a young and 
growing country. You 
must get into your 
mind and keep firmly in 
your mind, not merely 
the conditions of to-day, 
but the certain growth 
of to-morrow and next 
year and the next. You 
must lay foundations 
that will be _ strong 
enough and broad 
enough to take care of 
the growth that is 
bound to come—growth 
that will come to your 








“On another occasion 
a grave deadlock af- 
fecting the finances and 
the well-being of a 
whole county arose. 
Theconsequences 
threatened to be most 
serious. There was no precedent 
to afford guidance concerning 
what action should be or could be 
taken. Those in authority simply 
threw up their hands. I was ap- 
pealed to. 

“Realizing that prompt and de- 
cisive action was necessary to 
avert disaster, I studied the situ- 
ation and submitted a line of ac- 
tion. This at once drew protests 


George I. Cochran 


President of the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
California, whose business he has increased in twenty years 
from less than $100,000,000 to well over $600,000,000, and whose 


dividends he has increased tenfold. 


was removed within sixty days— 
not several years. 

“It is so easy to find fault, to 
raise objections, to magnify diffi- 
culties. Negative action usually 
means inaction. Positive action al- 
ways means action. Achievement, 
success, results are not won by 
inaction, but by action. If you 
want to get anywhere, make a 
bee line to get there. Don’t let 


activities if you plan 
soundly, but which will 
come to others if you 
don’t.” 

These_ sentiments 
came from the man 
who is often described 
as “The most constructive citizen 
in the Far West,” from a man who 
first made a high reputation and 
an ample fortune as a lawyer and 
then was induced to take hold of 
an enterprise whose business he 
has increased in twenty years 
from less than $100,000, to well 
over $600,000,000 and whose divi- 
dends he has increased tenfold; 
namely, George I. Cochran, presi- 
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dent of the Pacific Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of California 
and actively interested in fifty 
other organizations identified with 
finance, industry, transportation, 
insurance, development, education, 
social welfare and religion. 

Mr. Cochran’s services in de- 
veloping the agricultural, indus- 
trial, financial, utility, real estate 
and commercial resources of his 
chosen state have been matched 
by his public-spirited services on 
behalf of secular, religious and 
legal education and his un- 
tiring work in _ other 


quoted were drawn out of Mr. 
Cochran when he recently con- 
sented, after much persuasion, to 
submit to his first interview about 
his career. The precepts that fol- 
low were set down by Mr. Coch- 
ran (and published locally) more 
than thirty years ago: 

“A young man beginning a busi- 
ness career, if he has the ability, 
can almost be assured of success 
by following a few simple rules. 

“Absolute honesty is the first 
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strength in business life. Mem- 
bership in some good Christian 
church is a strong aid to honest 
and temperate living, and a good 
place to form true, lasting friend- 
ships. 

“Another most important mat- 
ter is the spirit with which 
one does his work. The young 
man who will give his entire 
mind to his work,  watch- 
ing carefully every detail, mak- 
ing as few mistakes as _ pos- 








worthy causes. 

Many men who have not 
contributed one-tenth as 
much to the worthwhile 
development of the United 
States have become known 
from one end of the land to 
the other. But George 
Cochran is so unassuming, 
so quiet, so undemonstra- 
tive, so self-effacing, so 
unspectacular that he is 
unknown to the American 
public outside of his own 
territory. 

Only occasionally has his 
name come into fleeting 
national prominence—as, 
for example, when the 
whole country was alarmed 
over the destruction 
wrought to Santa Barbara 
in 1925, and the banking 
powers in Wall Street, in 
Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco were excited over 
meeting the emergency 
demand for millions to 


obtained control of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. and set about rehabilitating 
the business, how did he pro- 
ceed? 
“The chief thing,” he relates, 
““was to make all the people con- 
nected with the business loyal 
and to bring in the very best 
men. Lee A. Phillips, a partner 
in my law firm, was one of those 
I induced to join us, and he has 
had as much to do with the suc- 
cess of the Pacific Mutual as I 
have had. 
“We went in for paying our 
people very well. 
part of the additional money 


If you take 


handle the situation. 
George Cochran acted 
characteristically. He qui- 
etly announced that neither 
New York nor any other 
financial city need worry 
for a moment as he had 
immediately pledged $10,- 
000,000 at 5 per cent. for 
rebuilding purposes and 
that the financial institu- 


which the services of the highest- 
grade men enable you to earn 
and pay these men well, and at- 
tract other big men, surely it is 
good business. If you have a 
sound business, brainy men will 
earn enough to pay themselves 
and to yield a good profit. No 
one man can attempt to run a 
modern business of magnitude.” 


essential. No one can be trusted sible, doing the work of 
his employer as though 

all the responsibility and 

profit were his own, 

Profits by Paying becomes (even with mod- 

erate ability) indispens- 

for Brains _ to the business. 

uch men are_ sought 

WHEN George I. Cochran a teks Os. Ee 


many men work without 
thinking, and work along 
in ruts, watching the clock 
for quitting time, that the 
man who thinks as he 
works, and thinks solely 
about his work, and makes 
it his master passion, will 
find himself in great de- 
mand. 

“Be patient and persever- 
ing. Sometimes we give up 
on the eve of great suc- 
cess. Be sure you are fit- 
ted for the career you have 
chosen, and then stay with 
it until you win. 


“Test these rules. by 
watching some successful 
business man of your 
acquaintance.” 


There is not a citizen in 
California who would not 
whole-heartedly declare 
that Mr. Cochran has con- 
sistently lived up to the 
code he thus early drew 
up for himself. 

The head of the largest 
insurance company in Cali- 
fornia and in the West 
is not a native~ son. 








tions of his own city, Los 


Born on the _ shore of 
Lake Ontario, in Osha- 














Angeles, would furnish any 
additional amount needed. 
Incidentally, a new Santa Barbara 
has been created even more beau- 
tiful than the old. 

How successfully Mr. Cochran 
has handled his own main busi- 
ness, the Pacific Mutual, can be 
deduced from the table on page 
11, comparing the principal figures 
when he took hold with those at 
the opening of this year. 

Young Cochran never had any 
doubt about succeeding in life. He 
was confident that he or any other 
young man could make satisfactory 
headway in the world by following 
a few simple principles and prac- 
tices. The sentences already 


with important business unless his 
integrity is beyond reproach. 

“Temperate living follows close 
on the heels of honesty, enabling 
a young fellow to maintain a clear 
mind in a sound body. 

“Modesty is another thing. The 
cheeky fellow is not popular with 
his employer or the public. But 
modesty always commands re- 
spect. 

“Never miss an opportunity to 
make a friend. Never neglect an 
oportunity to help a friend. Be 
unfailingly loyal to your business 
associates. A large number of 
friends is always an element of 


wa, a little town east of 
Toronto, he had an un- 
usual and colorful boyhood. His 
mother, (Catherine Davidson), 2 
blend of Scottish and English 
blood, was directly descended from 
the grandmother of John Wesley, 
the founder of the Wesley Method- 
ist Church, and each of her sisters 
married a Methodist minister— 
she herself died only last year, at 
the age of ninety. His Irish 
father was then a young but bril- 
liant Methodist minister, destined 
to become a foremost figure in 
Methodism. From Oshawa he was. 
moved to Toronto when George 
was only four; and five years later 
Dr. Cochran was selected, with 














| eet 
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two others, to found a Methodist 
Mission in Japan. 

There George spent five years 
full of uncommon adventures. 
With his father he traveled much 
from the family headquarters in 
Tokio and was the first white boy 
to climb the sacred Fuji. All his 
experiences were not pleasant, for 
the Japan of that day was about 
as far advanced in sanitation and 
hygiene as Panama was when 
America set out to construct the 
Canal. Vicious flees and insects 
constituted a veritable plague. His 
mother hit upon the idea of put- 
ting him in a bag, drawing the 
string snugly around his neck, and 
making his bed on the table. But 
next morning she discovered that 
the pests had taken revenge by 
eating a circle around his neck just 
above the line of defense. 

Tokio had no schools for Eng- 
lish-speaking children. But his 
parents solved the educational 
problem by securing a German 
missionary to teach him Greek and 
a Scottish Presbyterian medical 
missionary to teach him Latin; a 
commercial college supported by 
the Government taught him arith- 
metic and bookkeeping, and his 
parents filled in the gaps. 


Persuaded to Take up Law 


His father’s work in Japan won 
him signal recognition. He was 
brought home and elected presi- 
dent of the Canadian Methodist 
Conference, the highest honor the 
Church could bestow. George took 
up systematic studies and entered 
the University of Toronto at 
eighteen. 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked his father, when the time 
came to take up work. 

“I want to go into the hardware 
business,” the son promptly re- 
plied. 

The father was disappointed, but 
consented to take the boy down 
to the principal hardware concern 
in the city, with the comment, 
“Having matriculated at the uni- 
versity, you will appreciate literary 
matters even if you become a busi- 
ness man.” 

That evening George went for 
dinner to the home of his closest 
chum, whose father was a very 
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The three Pacific Mutual buildings in Los Angeles. The Company occupies all 
of the space in the three and six-story units, shown in the foreground, and most 
of the space in the twelve-story unit, on the left. 


noted lawyer. “My son tells me you 
are going into business, into hard- 
ware,” remarked the famous law- 
yer as they sat before the fire 
after dinner. “You are making a 
great mistake. From what I know 
and from what my son tells me 
you ought to be a lawyer. You are 
cut out to be a professional man. 
Come into my office and study law 
with me.” 


Every student who aspired to 
study law aimed at getting into 
this office. Young Cochran, there- 
fore, was flattered. He thought the 
matter over carefully and next day 
signed “articles” for five years. 
His family were delighted. 


Later an extraordinary thing 
happened. Without the slightest 
warning, the lawyer walked into 
the office one day and calmly an- 
nounced, “I won’t return to my 
office any more. I have joined the 
Christian Science Church and am 
going to England to represent 
them there. You can wind up the 
business.” And off he went to 
launch Christian Science in Eng- 
land, which he did successfully and 











Growth of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Life Insurance on books............. 
| Total .Admitted Assets..........-csie- 
| Came Besnoene. Sar WOae ie aicccncseencae 
| Surplus, Exclusive of Capital......... 
| Div. paid Policyholders................ 
| Total paid. Policyholders in’ Year..... 
| Mortality: Savings: :....csccsisccceesse 
| Pe A Se eg eras aae ee 
| 
{ 


Dec. 31, 1906 Dec. 31, 1925 
... $91,000,000 $600,000,000 
a 12,721,564 104,452,663 
bale 4,978,009 32,482,397 
acd 506,002 8,914,398 
we 246,046 2,238,235 
gal 1,716,836 12,394;914 
P 317,056 2,930,371 
wad 508 2,291,304 
+ 44% | 6.65% 


Average Interest Earned.............. 














became one of Mrs. Eddy’s closest 
counsellors, until one day he was 
found dead in his library. 

Admitted to the bar and also to 
practice before the Supreme Court 
when twenty-five—Cochran was 
born July 1, 1863—he now sought 
fresh opportunity. It so happened 
that Los Angeles had been attract- 
ing attention by a great real estate 
boom and everybody was talking 
about its wonderful growth. Per- 
haps it was the warm climate of 
Japan that had caused young 
Cochran to dislike the rigorous 
Winter climate of Canada. Also, 
he had the feeling that in Toronto 
promotion usually came only by 
filling dead men’s shoes. 


Ability Soon Recognized 


So, to Los Angeles, then a city 
of 30,000, he went, was promptly 
admitted to the California bar, and 
hung out his shingle. It attracted 
no notice. So eager, ambitious— 
and impatient—was he that lack of 
work almost drove him to packing 
up and migrating to Japan to re- 
join his parents. Nevertheless, he 
refused to use a letter of introduc- 
tion from a lawyer friend in To- 
ronto to a wealthy real estate 
owner in Los Angeles. Instead the 
lawyer-without-clients closed his 
11x12 office most of the day and 
moved around to get acquainted. 
One day he was given several 
large notes to collect from a real 
estate magnate, M. L. Wicks. 
Meanwhile, Cochran had come into 
contact with the young man from 
Toronto who was secretary to the 
wealthy man to whom he had been 
given the letter of introduction. 
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The secretary gave Cochran some 
business and it was executed so 
satisfactorily that his employer, 
Daniel Freeman, asked to have 
the young lawyer brought to his 
home the following Sunday. There 
Cochran learned that Wicks had 
bought a large tract from Free- 
man and had fallen seriously be- 
hind in his payments, notwith- 
standing that Wicks was cutting a 
very wide swathe, with a great 
suite of offices and employees 
galore, and was living on a grand 
scale. 

Freeman commissioned Cochran 
to get after Wicks for money. At 
first Wicks stalled, but Cochran 
insisted on seeing him or having 
litigation started. Then Wicks 
capitulated. He took the young 
attorney into his private office and 
confessed: “A short time ago I 
took a careful inventory of my 
property and I considered myself 
worth $10,000,000. To-day if you 
would give me $5,000 I would give 
you everything I have. I can’t pay 
these notes. But I want to do the 
best I can. I'll give you the prop- 
erty back.” 

And he did. 


Unravels Financial Tangle 


Freeman began to tell everybody 
about the ability of the new law- 
yer from Toronto and clients be- 
gan to come most encouragingly. 
By the panic year of 1893, one of 
the most disastrous in America’s 
history, Cochran was sufficiently 
well established to have been made 
attorney for the Los Angeles Clear- 
ing House. His unique action dur- 
ing this emergency won both him 
and the city widespread favorable 
notice. 

Mr. Cochran was attorney also 
for one of the banks, the Broad- 
way Trust & Savings Bank. In 
common with most banks through- 
out the country those of Los 
Angeles closed. But the resource- 
ful young lawyer conceived a 
course of action which he laid be- 
fore the Attorney General of the 
State. Briefly, it was that the bank 
remain open, not to pay money to 
depositors, but to receive money 
due the bank. The Attorney Gen- 
eral offered no objection. Coch- 
ran promptly put an announce- 
ment in the newspapers of the 
opening of the bank. This was 
followed up by a plan to give each 
depositor a six months’ certificate 
of deposit, by which means the 
bank, inside of four days, trans- 
formed all its demand deposits into 
deposits payable six months later. 
Some securities were turned into 
cash and so thoroughly was con- 
fidence established among _ the 
bank’s depositors that within thirty 
days they were all asked to re- 
deposit their certificates and told 


that they could have any money 
they desired to withdraw. 

So skilfully were all the other 
banks steered that only two fail- 
ures occurred, a record not du- 
plicated by many other cities in 
that fateful year. The Clearing 
House passed a formal resolution 
thanking Mr. Cochran for his price- 
less services. 

In the midst of the financial up- 
heaval of 1893, the county treasur- 
er, who was under bond furnished 
by local banks, became ill and went 
East and abandoned his office. This 
seriously aggravated the local 
financial confusion. Gray-haired 
authorities, both governmental and 




















A section of the ornate main lobby 
of Pacific Mutual Building 


financial, declared the unprece- 
dented snarl couldn’t be untangled 
inside of a year or two, so numer- 
ous and complicated were the legal 
difficulties in the way of getting 
prompt action. Cochran was called 
in. He drew up a plan of action. 
The gray heads rejected it—but 
could suggest no way out. Final- 
ly, H. W. Hellman, president of 
the Clearing House, told Cochran 
to go ahead, since nobody else 
could propound any other plan. 

Within several months Cochran 
had his plan pushed through all 
obstructive red tape and with the 
endorsement of the Supreme Court 
en banc, confirming the new county 
treasurer who had been promptly 
installed. 

Each year brought more clients. 
It became recognized that Coch- 
ran’s brilliant legal ability was 
matched by his business ability. 
Even the most influential interests, 
when launching any new enter- 
prise, were eager to have Cochran 
identified with it as counsel or 
officer or director or stockholder. 
Although his legal fees were re- 
garded as extremely low—so 
much so that he never lost a single 
client—he worked so hard, so in- 
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telligently and so effectively as 
head of the firm of Cochran, Wil- 
liams & Phillips, that. he acquired 
a competency while still a young 
man. 

One project he was induced to 
become interested in was the Con- 
servative Life Insurance Company, 
in 1902. He became a stockholder 
as well as its attorney, and he 
also recommended the stock to 
some of his friends. 

This was to prove the turning- 
point in George Cochran’s career. 

The company did not make the 
headway expected. After a while 
Cochran became uneasy over the 
investment he had induced friends 
to make. He had himself elected a 
director, delved into the records, 
and concluded that he could great- 
ly improve matters if given a free 
hand. He immediately arranged 
to-buy out the president, who was 
one of the largest stockholders, 
and to devote personal attention to 
infusing vitality into the infant 
company. 


How He Got Pacific Mutual 


Mr. Cochran’s next step, one 
which brought him to the presi- 
dency of his present company, was 
dramatic. He heard that the Paci- 
fic Mutual, then located in San 
Francisco, was in a bad way and 
that the recently-elected president, 
Henry T. Scott, wasn’t finding his 
duties congenial. After ascertain- 
ing from some of his friends that 
they would back him up, Mr. 
Cochran went to San Francisco. 
This followed: 

Mr. Cochran—“I understand, Mr. 
Scott, that you don’t feel that you 
know how to run this company and 
that you don’t like your job. We 
think we do know how to run it. 
We like the job, and we want to 
buy you out.” 

Mr. Scott—“This is rather sud- 
den.” 

Mr. Cochran—“I am here only 
for the day. I have told you my 
purpose in a nutshell.” 

Mr. Scott—“Come in again in 
the afternoon.” 

Mr. Cochran went and returned. 

Mr. Scott—“You have been very 
concise. I will be equally so. We 
don’t like the business. We don’t 
know how to run it. You can have 
the majority of the stock for $165 
a share.” 

Mr. Cochran—“TI'll take it. Here 
is a check for $10,000 to bind the 
bargain.” 

Mr. Scott called in his attorney, 
the contract was drawn up, and 
both signed it. 

“And then I was inthe business,” 
added Mr. Cochran after relating 
that epochal chapter of his life- 
story. 

The two companies were prompt- 

(Continued on page 39) __ 
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There’s No Substitute 
for Personality 


OW often do we hear that 
H the “little man” in busi- 


ness hasn’t a chance? 

We were once a nation of small 
shopkeepers. Now, the depart- 
ment and chain stores with their 
big advertising, also the obvious 
advantage of buying in large 
quantities and selling at 
cut-rates, threaten not 


By Lockwood Barr 


all the countryside. In those sixty 
years he made no changes in his 
store, installed no telephone or 
other modern improvements such 
as a soda fountain or cigar 
counter. He was not trying to run 
a department store—he was a 
druggist. 


Fifth Avenue stores, and compete 
successfully. 
men’s haberdashery shops on the 
side streets off the avenue that are 
outstanding successes. 


There are many 


There is a drug store located on 


Seventh Avenue up near Central 
Park. 


It is a little two-by-four 
store, owned by two broth- 
ers. There are no clerks, 











only to exterminate the lit- 
tle shopkeeper but also to 
squelch the ambition of 
those who might go into 
business for themselves in 
a small way. 

But the little shop- 
keeper has something to 
sell that no great organ- 
ized business can carry in 
stock. And the commodity 
that the big fellow never 
carries does not increase 
the little merchant’s work- 
ing capital; it decreases it 
and enables him to do 
more business on a smaller 
amount of capital invested, 
thereby increasing his an- 
nual turnover and _ his 
profits. That commodity is 
friendliness and a personal 
interest in the customer— 
personality. 

One hundred years ago, 
when the Indians had 
ceased to massacre the 
pioneers but when Ken- 
tucky was still considered 
one of the outposts of civ- 
ilization, a small village 
was located in the very 
rich agricultural section 
and inhabited by a handful 
of hardy pioneers. It 
grew. The country doctor 
brought with him the 
medicine and wrote no 
prescriptions, because 








An Old Problem that Is 
Ever New 


HERE’S nothing new in 

this story, but it states a 
problem that is ever new, for it 
has defied solution. You can 
add scores of examples from 
your own observations of “little 
fellows” who have made big suc- 
cesses of two-by-four businesses, 
with the priceless asset of per- 
sonality. 

Because there is no substitute 
for personality, there can be no 
monopoly of merchandising, of 
retailing goods and _ services. 
The best goods will never sweep 
the market of inferior products. 
The cost of distribution will 
never be amenable to that exact 
control which the efficient manu- 
facturer holds over the cost of 
production. It is human nature 
to be swayed by people more 
than by products, be they ever 
so good. One of the biggest 
problems of “big business” lies 
right here. And it was an old 
problem when the pyramids 
were new. 


and the customer is usu- 
ally addressed by name 
and greeted with a friend- 
ly smile. Standard adver- 
tised brands are sold at 
standard advertised prices, 
and the customers pay 
those prices gladly when 
they might goa few blocks 
to Columbus Circle and 
get the same articles a few 
cents cheaper at a cut-rate 
drug store. 

Even the big chain 
stores are learning that 
for some reason one of 
their stores has a phenom- 
enal amount of business, 
as compared with another 
of their stores in an equal- 
ly good location. Investi- 
gation will show that the 
manager of that store has 
an unusual personality 
and has imbued his clerks 
with the same spirit. 

The two greatest rail- 
roads in the world both 
have a service that can 
hardly be improved, so far 
as physical equipment. To 
go from New York to Chi- 
cago by either is not an 
arduous journey, and it 
is purely a matter of pref- 
erence of the traveler as 
to which road ‘he shall use. 
So, these two railroads are 
concentrating upon the 














there were no drug stores 
then. 


On horseback, by stage coach 
and by flat-boat down the Ohio 
River, there came from Johns- 
young 
fellow in his early teens, a chem- 
ist and graduate pharmacist, to 
open a drug store in this Kentucky 
hamlet. By sheer personality, that 
young druggist in the years that 
followed became the confidant of 


town, Pennsylvania, a 


that community, and, incidentally 


for sixty years thereafter abso- 
lutely dominated the drug busi- 
ness, not only of that town but of 


Upon his retirement the busi- 
ness was sold and the store mod- 
ernized within and without until 
it was an up-to-date city estab- 
lishment. Strange to say, his suc- 
cessor did not hold the business. 
Other drug stores which had been 
struggling commenced to get their 
share of the business. 

New York City is filled with 
, little specialty shops, catering to 
the desires and individual tastes 
of women. Here these little shops 
sit in the shadow of the great 


little details of personal 
service in their effort 
to control the business. 

One railroad learned that certain 
big automotive executives practi- 
cally commute between New York 
and Detroit, using only certain 
trains, riding in certain cars on 
those trains on certain days of the 
week. In those cars the same 
porters go out on the same days 
of each week and they know the 
executives by name and are able 
to render a degree of personal 
service that tie these men to that 
railroad. 
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Seven” was the magic telephone 
number of a stationer who con- 
ducted business in the basement of 
a Wall Street skyscraper. He was 
offered several thousand dollars 
for that number, because the man 
who wanted it had the trunk lines 
above and below it, but the sta- 
tioner would not sell the number 
for any money. He said no cus- 
tomers ever came into his shop, and 
it was by being able to project his 
personality over the telephone that 
he was able to compete success- 
fully with the big stationery shops 
in the financial district. 

I buy gas at a certain station, 
not because it sells the kind of oil 
and gas I want. I forget just what 
brand it does sell, but it is one of 
the standard oils. I could get gas 
across the street for a few cents 
less, but then I would be missing 
something that I would not give up 
for many, many pennies. I do en- 
joy the cheery greeting I get from 
“Pop.” He.calls me by name and 
has a decent word for my two 
boys. 

There is a brand of cigars that 
perhaps I could buy from my club 
for a few cents less per hundred. 
Instead, I buy them from a little 
store near my office. “Of course, 
they will be around in a few min- 
utes.” The man knows my ’phone 
voice, and it is quite evident that 
he is happy to sell me a whole box 
of cigars at one time. “Do I need 
matches?” The way he says that 
I know he is really thinking about 
my inconvenience without a box 
of matches in my office to enjoy 
my afternoon flirtation with Lady 
Nicotine. No, the club can’t get 
that cigar business. And little does 
it care. 


Business Built on Personality 


In a Southern state, just south 
of the Ohio River, there was es- 
tablished many years ago a girl’s 
boarding school. It was not much 
on higher education, but it featured 
social life and was a friendly sort 
of place. The students liked to 
come back year after year and 
would often bring with them their 
younger sisters or girl friends. In 
time it grew to be quite a college 
and drew its patrons from every 
state in Dixieland. 

There was a woman in that 
town, a consumptive, who had to 
work to help support her family. 
So she took in sewing among her 
friends. She commenced to get 
business from the girls in the 
school, so she had to take on help. 
Her business grew by leaps and 
bounds because she handled all her 
customers personally, and put her 
intimate touch into the little 
things. When the girls graduated 
they would write back to have 
dresses made, and this developed 





into a regular mail-order business 
of big proportions. The number of 
helpers increased until there were 
over 350 people constantly sewing 
for the friendly dressmaker. The 
owner of the business had to come 
to New York and frequently made 
trips to Paris to buy materials and 
study styles. If there was any 
secret to her success, it was the 
personal touch of this woman who 
energized the employees by her 
personality. When she died, so did 
the business. 

When I take a few minutes for 
a shower and plunge before din- 
ner, as I sometimes do, I really do 
not have time for the alcohol rub 
which I thoroughly revel in, but I 
cannot resist Mike, the rubber, 
when he says, “Want a nice alcohol 
rub after your swim, Mr. Barr?” 

I could go on indefinitely citing 
my observations from my personal 
experiences, but every reader, if 
he will stop to think, can bring 
out of his own life many more 
than I have cited. 


Always Room for Little Fellow 


A lot of us like to have our 
clothes made to order, although 
we know that we do not get as 
good style, material, or workman- 
ship as we might, for instance, in 
a suit from Brooks Brothers—and 
for less money. But we like the 
personal service of our own tailor. 

For fifty years Busky made 
shoes to order for “the-powers- 
that-be” in Wall Street and his 
father and grandfather before him 
did likewise. He had so much busi- 
ness he could pick and choose his 
customers. And he did. 

In the advertising profession 
there are certain men who can 
for the asking get almost any ac- 
count they desire. There are some 
very small agencies that control 
some very large accounts. Per- 
haps nowhere in business does 
service and personal contact count 
for so much as in advertising. 

In a Westchester town there is 
a repair shop, a service station, or 
whatever you want to call it, up a 
back alley, housed in a tin garage. 
The man who runs it is a specialist 
in one of America’s finest motor 
cars. He is in competition with a 
big branch service station four or 
five blocks away, which is housed 
in a beautiful modern building with 
everything up-to-the-minute. The 
man in the alley does not adver- 
tise. He gets his business by satis- 
fied customers recommending him 
to their friends; and he has to turn 
business away. He works with one 
helper and is wise enough to know 
that should he expand his business 
he could not specialize in that one 
thing in which he excels—personal 
service. That is one of the many 
things that is wrong with the re- 
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tailing of motor cars. It is one 
thing to sell a car, but quite another 
thing to keep that car sold with 
good personal service, adminis- 
tered not only to the car but to the 
owner. 

Many men go always to the 
same barber, no matter how many 
chairs may be empty in the big 
shops. There are men in the f- 
nancial district who, year after 
year, go to the same restaurant 
for lunch, sit at the same table, 


and have the same waiter. There’ 


are lots of evidences that people 
like the personal touch and demand 
friendly service, if you will keep 
your powers of observation alive. 

This is the thing to which mer- 
chants who are big business men 
are giving a great deal of atten- 
tion. Those in the research and 
marketing end of the advertising 
profession are studying this busi- 
ness phenomenon, trying to find 
some magic formula that big busi- 
ness may apply advantageously. 
But everybody interested in retail 
business knows that there is no sub- 
stitute for personality, and that suc- 
cess comes to the giants of the 
retail merchandising business in 
proportion to their ability to cast 
the shadow of their personality 
upon every one in their establish- 
ment, even down to “Cash,” the 
bundle wrappers, and their deliv- 
ery men. 

There is always a place in the 
picture for the “little fellow” if he 
is big enough to realize and capital- 
ize the priceless asset of personal 
service. 





We Are All Capitalists 


HERE’S no question at all 

but that you are a capitalist. 
As Henry Ford points out, every 
man who possesses health, 
strength and skill is a capitalist. 
If he can use his health, strength 
and skill to good advantage, he 
becomes a boss. If he uses himself 
to still better advantage, he be- 
comes a boss of bosses—that is, 
the head of an industry. 

Get into the habit of thinking 
that money alone doesn’t make a 
man a capitalist. A capitalist, after 
all, is only a man at the head of 
something. He’s a_ leader. 

A man doesn’t need money to fit 
himself into a position of power. 
By using his natural resources, by 
developing them to the fullest, he 
wins for himself a position of 
power, and that position of power 
usually carries with it a greatly 
increased income. 

The trick, therefore, is to use 
the capital you have right where 
you are, right now. If you do that, 
you will attract to yourself the 


other kinds of capital which you 
desire—Tom Dreier. 



































Trade Follows the Truck 
to New Markets 


Carrying Markets to Consumers Adds Millions of Customers—The Time | 
Factor in Distribution—How Accelerated Distribution Has 
Released Tremendous Manufacturing Efficiencies 


other countries have been 
hard at work during the last 
few years trying to locate the un- 
derlying reason for the new 
standards of prosperity achieved 
in the Uniited States. They begin 
with the general agreement that 
more of our people numerically, 
and a larger percentage of our 
people, have plenty of the essen- 
tials and luxuries of life than ever 
before in history, but after that a 
sharp division of opinion develops. 
Without making claims to more 
than the average share of percep- 
tion, it has seemed to me that 
many of the explanations mistake 
effects for causes. Mass produc- 
tion is a typical example. It has 
been hailed as one of the causes 
of prosperity. As a matter of 
fact, it is the result of an increas- 
ing demand. High wages also are 
credited by some with the work- 
ing of a modern commercial mir- 
acle. But high wages depend, too, 
on the demand that makes possible 
mass production. Both develop- 
ments, in other words, trace back 
to the multiplication of consum- 
ers. 


| ether count here and in 


Prosperity and Distribution 


We have been doing an ever-in- 
creasing business in this country, 
not by selling more shoes or 
homes or motor trucks to our old 
customers, but by carrying these 
and other products to millions of 
new customers. And as I see it 
we have succeeded in reaching 
these new consumers, not so much 
by cutting prices, as by a reduc- 
tion of the time factor in one after 
another of the major processes of 
business. The curious thing about 
this phenomenon is that it has 
been operating backwards. The 
process started with raw mate- 
rials and is only now catching up 
with distribution. 

Congestion has always been in 
this final step—the distributive 
machinery. The American pros- 
perity now amazing the world is, 
therefore, the partial release of 
potential efficiencies in production, 


heretofore bottled up by our in-. 


By Walter C. White 
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Walter C. White 


who says motor trucks are actually 

delivering the merchandise of Ameri- 

ca to consumers who were beyond 

the reach of our distributive system 
twenty years ago. 


ability to deliver. I do not mean 
to say that we have eliminated all 
the congestion or that we have 
made the distribution system any- 
where near sufficient. The point 
is that we have made a start in this 
direction. It is a haphazard start, 
and more or less accidental when 
viewed as a national effort, yet its 
results already are so far-reach- 
ing as to indicate that we have 
only scratched the surface. 

A glance backward furnishes the 
justification for this opinion, and 
provides the perspective for a 
vision of what we may expect in 
the future if we control and direct 
intelligently the forces heretofore 
used only as an afterthought. In 
1905 the total estimated registra- 
tion of motor trucks in the United 
States was about 500 vehicles. In 
1925, according to the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, the number had increased 
to 2,441,709. It is particularly 
noteworthy that the number of 
trucks in service more than 
doubled in the last five years, since 





that is the period during which we 
have had our most marked ex- 
pansion of prosperity. 

Some rather absurd claims have 
been made for motorized trans- 
portation, and as a manufacturer 
of motor vehicles I do not wish to 
add to them. But it seems to me 
that the importance of the motor 
from the national point of view has 
been completely understated even 
by its most ardent supporters. The 
simplest way to illustrate this is to 
visualize what would happen to 
business to-day if we were sudden- 
ly compelled to return to horse 
drawn vehicles. It would mean 
that even with the vast increase in 
the mileage of our good roads, 
with all the incidental improve- 
ments in the handling and distribu- 
tion of goods, we should be com- 
pelled to surrender millions of cus- 
tomers because we could not begin 
to reach them. 


Transportation Controlling Factor 


I sometimes think it is unfor- 
tunate that manufacturers of 
trucks have dropped the obvious 
comparisons which were their 
chief selling points fifteen to 
twenty years ago. Tonnage capac- 
ity, mileage range, and continuity 
of service cover everything they 
have to offer, and these are all 
elements in the time factor. 

Time has been recognized since 
the dawn of civilization as one of 
the controlling factors in certain 
forms of business, such as the 
rental and sale of real estate and 
the hire of men and money, but 
the principle has been only im- 
perfectly and partially applied 
elsewhere. The evolution of hand- 
to-mouth buying is a step in the 
recognition of the importance of 
time, but here again we have been 
working backwards. We have been 
talking of it as if the stock in 
trade controlled, whereas the real 
controlling factor has been trans- 
portation. We have been able to 
reduce our stocks on shelves only 
because we have been able to in- 
crease immensely our stocks in 
transit. 
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Potentially, the capacity of the 
railroads has been far ahead of the 
rest of the distributive effort for 
many years. But the railroads are 
wholesalers of transportation. 
There was no demand for greater 
motive power, longer trains and 
larger cars while the retail end of 
transportation was limited in its 
capacity. The increase of efficiency 
on the part of the railroads was 
compelled to await a recognition 
of the time factor and the de- 
velopment of economies in the last 
step of business—the actual de- 
livery of the goods. 

When you stop to consider this 
time element the astonishing thing 
is not what we have accomplished 
by applying it to distribution, but 
how we managed to overlook it for 
so many years. We have been try- 
ing to eliminate waste in every- 
thing except time, until recently, 
although time and labor are the 
only things subject to irretriev- 
able waste. If a man squanders 
money he is said to have wasted 
it, but actually he has wasted only 
the time required to earn it. The 
money is as good as ever. Sooner 
or later it is put to constructive 
use. So with all other materials. 
If steel is wasted in one process it 
is used in another. The only real 
waste is in time. Even a labor 
waste is primarily a time waste. 


Blazing Trails to New Markets 


Yet we did not really begin to 
make an effort to save time in the 
essential element of business—dis- 
tribution—until we had speeded 
up all the preliminary steps. Elec- 
tric freight lines were a step in 
that direction, but they were pure- 
ly local and could not reach new 
markets. The motor truck was the 
first national step to speed up dis- 
tribution, and even that did not 
become nationally visible until 
within the last few years. In cer- 
tain localities it is still not co- 
ordinated as it should be with the 
other forms of transportation. It 
is still subject to varying and in 
many cases burdensome taxes. Its 
natural function is sometimes mis- 
understood in circles where it is 
essential to good business. Trucks 
are being used uneconomically in 
other instances. 

Yet in spite of all these draw- 
backs motor trucks are actually 
deliverying the merchandise of 
America to consumers who were 
beyond the reach of our system 
of distribution twenty years ago. 
We sold to such consumers in 
those days as much of the bare 
necessities of life as they could not 
produce themselves, and we re- 
quired them to come to market for 
it over roads that made time sav- 
ing impossible. To-day, by motor- 
ized transportation, we are carry- 
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A motor terminal in Cincinnati. Much time is saved by removing the 
bodies of the trucks and loading them on the ground. An overhead crane 
is employed in placing the load on the truck. 


ing our markets to points remote 
from rail lines, finding new con- 
sumers and developing the pur- 
chasing power of the old ones by 
assuring them a higher return on 
their production, whatever it may 
be. The truck, in other words, 
works in both directions. 

I have stated that we have only 
scratched the surface, and any 
number of reasons may be put 
forth in support of that opinion. 
For one: thing, the users and 
makers of trucks have been too 
much on the defensive. Nearly 
everything one reads about the 
cost of modern road building is 
predicated on the assumption that 
trucks follow the hard road. The 
truth is that the good road fol- 
lows the truck. In other words, 
hard roads are never built until 
the traffic demands them. We have 

















A huge machine im the 
company’s factory. 


White 


was 


plenty of pictorial evidence to show 
how motor trucks are still blazing 
trails to new markets through mire 
up to their hubs. The cost of these 
operations is high in dollars, but 
relatively low when the time fac- 
tor is taken into consideration. 
And the moment traffic compels a 
good road this cost falls off. 


Railroads Adopting Trucks 


Our records show that even 
where a large percentage of the 
total operation is over bad ‘roads 
thousands of truckmen have been 
making substantial profits, year in 
and year out, by intelligent man- 
agement. Some of them are oper- 
ating with railroad co-operation, 
some without it, and some in di- 
rect competition with the rail- 
roads. In this connection, how- 
ever, it is significant that accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission only 4 per cent. of the 
railway abandonment from 1916 to 
1925 was caused by competition of 
motor vehicles. Far from being a 
competitor of the railroad, the 
truck is essential to it. The year 
1925 was the best in railroad his- 
tory. One of the important factors 
that terminal congestion 
which was regarded as normal in 
good times before the war was 
kept down by motor trucks. 

The important thing about this 
development to the future of all 
business is that the railroads and 
all other dealers in transportation 
have begun to recognize it. That 
is what I mean by saying that the 
function of the truck is now be- 
coming nationally visible. It is no 
longer news to announce that a 
single railroad has adopted motor 
trucks. The last Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce survey 


‘showed that fifty-one roads have 
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adopted the truck for terminal 
work, to replace peddler car serv- 
ice and, in other forms of short 
haul, less-than-carload freight, 
while fifteen other railroads were 
making studies to this end. Since 
that survey was made many other 
roads have put trucks and busses 
into service. 

So much has been written about 
the savings made possible by this 
development that there is no need 
to give a specific list. It is worth 
while noting the result, however, 
of the oldest truck terminal serv- 
ice in the country—that of Cin- 
cinnati. More than 200,000 tons of 
freight have been moved in that 
city in a single year between dif- 
ferent railroad terminals and be- 
tween main freight stations and 
substations of the same roads. The 
records show that the movement 
time of this freight has been re- 
duced an average of fifty-two 
hours, the cost of handling has 
been cut 35 cents a ton, 15 per 
cent. of the railroad platform space 
has been released for other use, 
more than 86,000 cars have been 
released for main-line service, and 
some 300,000 switching operations 
have been eliminated annually. 
Records are obtainable in Cin- 








cinnati because the truck has been 
recognized and accepted as an es- 
sential arm of transportation in 
that city since 1917. The use of 
trucks by railroads in other cities 
is not as yet so complete, or so 
thoroughly co-ordinated with the 


railroads. Yet even when these 
figures are discounted in their ap- 
plication to the vast number of 
trucks serving terminals in all 
other cities we can begin to get 
some idea of what has happened 
to the distribution system in this 
country. What is more important, 
we can begin to visualize the pos- 
sibilities if we take control of 
lorces that have been allowed 
heretofore to run themselves, and 
make a real national effort for co- 
ordination. 

The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford discovered, for instance, 


that when it put trucks in service 
to relieve terminal congestion and 
expedite the movement of less- 
than-carload freight between ter- 
minals and _  sub-stations, these 
trucks began to bring in new busi- 
ness. One town near Providence 
had been sending a ton of freight 
a week to the railroad. Its con- 
tribution now averages sixteen 
tons. Consumers in the new 
markets reached by the truck 
produce more—they have to, in 
order to be able to buy more. 
The New York Central has 
pointed the way to still another 
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use for trucks, namely the short 
cut. It is cutting down mileage by 
moving freight across country 
where the rail connections are 
roundabout and involve switching, 
or interference with main line long 
distance traffic. Incidentally, this 
development furnishes an illustra- 
tion of my contention that good 
roads follow the truck. The presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific system 
recently pointed out that up to 
this time most of the paving pro- 
grams, state and federal, have 
been for roads which parallel rail- 
road mileage, because the rail lines 
usually follow the shortest dis- 
tance between communities. He 
expressed the opinion that future 
highway development will tend 
toward lateral rather than parallel 
lines, becoming feeders rather 
than competitors of rail carriers. 
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There is probably a limit to the 
business that any one town may do 
with another community. But if 
by any means you can add indef- 
initely to the number of commu- 
nities within reach of one another, 
it is obvious that you add indef- 
initely to the business possibilities. 
Here is a field which the motor 
truck has only begun to cultivate. 
Business—even the phenomenal 
business we have been doing in 
this country within the last few 
years—has been compelled to fol- 
low the established lines of trade. 
The truck has been marking out 








Two types of White trucks em- 

ployed by the Beaver Valley Service 

Company of Pittsburgh and Scott 
Brothers, Philadelphia. 


new lines and we have already 
begun to follow it with new roads. 

Forethought in the use of the 
truck is also revealing scores of 
economies, minor when considered 
alone but of vast importance in 
the aggregate. The great bulk of 
our merchandise is still being 
moved on programs and with facil- 
ities designed originally for team 
transportation. Many of these 
facilities were in-built and there 
was a natural hesitation about the 
expenditure necessary to change 
them. But the natural turnover 
of cities is now making it possible 
to build such facilities as special 
shipping platforms which are de- 
signed for truck service. Many 
modern office buildings and all 
commerical structures are build- 
ing loading platforms within the 
building ilnes. The movement for 
wider alleys also is well launched. 

Truck operators are beginning 
to hunt for invisible delays ana 
unnecessary motions, so that they 
may be eliminated. Better cost 
systems are being devised, based 
on simple records that tell the tale 
by truck, by load, by mile, by day. 
Better care of equipment, better 
selection and education of drivers, 
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more intelligent routing and pick- 
ing the right truck for the job are 
other developments, all of which 
will tend not only to increase the 
profits of truck operators, but also 
to reduce the costs of distribution. 

I believe it is generally agreed 
among business men to-day that 
the great problem of the next fe.w 
years is to make distribution more 
economical—to put it on a plane 
of economy with modern manu- 
facturing methods. Co-ordination 
of the motor truck with other and 
older arms of the transportation 
system unquestionably will be the 
largest single contribution to this 
end. There are many problems of 
detail to be worked out, but such 
statements as the following by 
Samuel Rea, former president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, show 
that the idea has been accepted by 
the railroads: 


A Burden on the Railroads 


“The railroads are transporta- 
tion machines which are becoming 
increasingly adapted to the render- 
ing of service in bulk,” says Mr. 
Rea. “We may regard them as the 
mass, or wholesale, carriers of the 
nation. As their equipment, yards, 
terminals and other facilities be- 
come increasingly adapted to this 
purpose, they become less adapted 
to the retail forms of transporta- 
tion—such as short haul traffic and 
less-than-carload freight, and the 
shorter distance, light passenger 
service. 

“These forms of service are in 
some cases a positive burden to 
the railroads. They are essential- 
ly the forms of service which 
motor vehicles or rapid transit 
lines can perform to the greatest 
advantage, owing to their greater 
flexibility of movement. We are, 
therefore, confronted with the 
question of the desirability of en- 
couraging the further transfer to 
motor trucks and passenger motor 
vehicles of considerable portions 
of these kinds of traffic.” 

It is interesting to note that the 
Pennsylvania already had an- 
swered this question in the affirm- 
ative. The trucks of Scott 
Brothers, contractors for the 
Pennsylvania system, give daily 
service to 469 towns in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware and cover 1,348 railroad 
miles each day, expediting deliv- 
ery from twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours. Joseph L. Scott of 
this firm recently said to a meet- 
ing of automotive engineers in 
Philadelphia : 

“When you stop to consider that 
these truck masters and their help- 
ers travel from fifty to 125 miles 
per day and handle 20,000 to 60,000 
pounds of freight divided into 
from one to 600 individual pack- 
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‘Two Line Editorials 


Auto shares look tired. 


* * * 


Still looks as if the last quarter 
will rank first. 


e o>, 


Dear money isn’t within sight. 
. + & 
A prediction: Coolidge will not be 
discredited at the polls. 
x * x 
Mellon says he saw “not the slight- 
est sign of lack of prosperity’ in 


Europe. He should consult an occu- 
list. 


* * * 


Good oil stocks don’t look watery. 
e £6 
State Government taxes last year 


were $13.19 per head. Much too 
much. 


* * * 


Time rubber and sugar did better. 

¢ &.s 
Child’s got $2,189,487 for 4,168,- 
548 meals in August, against only 


$2,108,806 for 4,198,496 last year. 
A prosperity sign? 


Expect Farmer Cal. Coolidge to do 
something for his brother sons of the 
soil, 


* * * 


The new Cotton Textile Institute 
looms promisingly. 


* * * 


A prediction: 


Some rail wages 
will be raised. 


* *«* * 


The aircraft industry is not rising 
so very rapidly. 


* %* * 


Five years from now there will be 
fewer automobile companies. 
ee 
Don’t buy stocks blindly no matter 


how much bullish “dope” you may 
read. 


: + « 
Remember, it’s always safe to save. 


* *k * 


“Coolidge Camp Sets Record in 
News Sent.’ And he used to be 
called “Silent Cal!” 


* * * 


Got that coal in yet? 








ages and handle them in such a 
way as to reduce claims for loss 
and damage to a minimum, you 
can readily see that this operation 
means a substantial saving to 
shippers and railroad.” 

Co-ordination of truck service by 
an increasing number of railroads, 
with the continuing development 
of large terminals on cheap land 
away from the congested sections 
of cities, will have two other ef- 
fects of direct importance to all 
business. With our new immigra- 
tion restrictions we are being com- 
pelled to make every man’s work 
count in this country. It doesn’t 
count when it is devoted to un- 
necessary handling and rehandling 
of merchandise. The number of 
workers who may be released for 
productive work by adequate use 
of the service offered by the truck 
is an essential item in the continu- 
ance of our prosperity. 

The other effect is vehicular 
congestion on our city streets. I 
believe we should have some in- 
tensive studies of the types of 
street truck traffic, similar in scope 
and detail to those which have been 


made on various state highways. 
When these are made I believe it 
will be shown that co-ordination 
of the distributive effort will do 
more than any other proposed 
remedy to relieve congestion. We 
shall have more and more trucks, 
but their operation will be con- 
trolled and directed according to 
highway capacity. And that, of 
course, means another saving in 
time. 





When a fellow thinks he is put- 
ting it over on the boss, the boss 
is not thinking of putting him over 
others to boss.—Exchange. 





Reads Forbes Closely 
The Editor: 


I read Forses MaGAZzINE more 
closely than any other business 
publication I receive. I find all of 
the articles well written, and they 
have a tendency to put new pep 
into me. 


CHARLES A. FAIRCLOTH 


President, The National City Bank of 
Tampa, Florida 
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Most of our trouble comes from 
the grasping idea for money. If we 
keep it as a servant, we will have 
a useful proposition; but when it 
becomes a master, it makes us do 
some funny things. We have got 
to guard against that. No man 
should let a dollar make a decision 
for him in anything. The Golden 
Rule should be the standard for 
men in every activity in life— 
Clarence H. Howard, president 
Commonwealth Steel Company. 

& @ 8 

Fear licks many a man when 
actual conditions might be made 
to swing his way.—John Hertz, 
president, Yellow Cab Co. 

x * * 

Ideals are like stars; you will 
not succeed in touching them with 
your hands, but like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as your guides, and, 
following them, you read your 
destiny —Carl Schurz. 

* * ® 

To the individual speculatively 
inclined, who is in the habit of 
following the professional bear 
contingent, the following sugges- 
tion might be in order: If you do 
not think a stock is worth the 
money, in my opinion it is safer to 
leave it alone than to sell short. 
—William C. Durant. 

* * * 

Make all men your well-wish- 
ers, and then—in the year’s steady 
sifting—some of them will turn 
into friends; and friends are the 
sunshine of life-—John Hay. 

eee 

Never value anything as profit- 
able to thyself which shall compel 
thee to break thy promise, to lose 
thy self-respect, to hate any man, 
to suspect, to act the hypocrite, to 
desire anything which needs walls 
and curtains——Marcus Aurelius. 

- +s 

Everyone now believes that 
there is in man an animating, rul- 
ing, characteristic essence, or 
spirit, which is himself. This 
spirit, dull or bright, pretty or 
grand, pure or foul, looks out of 
the eyes, sounds in the voice, and 
appears in the manners of each in- 
dividual. It is what we call per- 
sonality —Chas. W. Eliot. 


Don’t Worry About 


Competitors 


ON’T worry about your com- 

petitors.. They are the spice 
of life. They are the zest of busi- 
ness. 

If it weren’t for your compet- 
itors, there would be moss and ivy 
all over you and your business. 

You are losing more money by 
neglect than you are by competi- 
tion. 

You are losing more by waste— 
by lack of team play—by jogging 
along in a rut. 

If your competitors are ahead 
of you, be a good loser. Don’t 
squeal and make excuses. 

Then play the game harder. Get 
at it with all the brains you have 
and all the brains you hire. 

Don’t settle down to be a tail- 








A Text 


S we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all 
men.—Galatians 6:10. 


From C. B. Noelting, Evans- 
ville, Ind. What is your favor- 
ite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used, 




















ender with a grouch. Make up 
your mind to win. 

Show your competitors 
you're still in the running. 

Then, when Christmas comes 
(again), you might send a present 
to every one of your competitors 
with a card saying, “Many thanks 
for having kept me alive during 
the past year.” 

Yes—Why not? 

—The Efficiency Magazine, 
London. 


that 


* * * 


Leaders are simply men who 
come with a decision, not for one. 
—Anon. 

From A. L. Logan, Hartford, Conn. 

e-ib. 2 

In this world the one thing su- 
premely worth having is the op- 
portunity to do well and worthily 
a piece of work of vital conse- 
quence to the welfare of mankind. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 











Many persons smile sarcastic- 
ally when the word romance is 
mentioned in any connection out- 
side a love story or a poem; but 
a liberal portion of romance may 
be found in almost anything. Un- 
less we have this faculty for rec- 
ognizing and developing romance 
in our work, we are apt to fail to 
reach the highest possibilities our 
job may bring to us and that we, 
through it, may help others to 
receive as a result of our industry. 
—G. & E. News. \ 

* * * 

The most lovable quality that 
any human can possess is toler- 
ance. Tolerance is the vision that 
enables us to see things from an- 
other person’s point of view. It is 
the generosity that concedes to 
others the right to their own 
opinion and their own peculiari- 
ties. It is the bigness that enables 
us to let people be happy in their 
Own way instead of our way.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


From E. Moyer, Oneonta, N. Y. 
‘ & «4 


To think about your troubles is 
to waste your own time; to tell 
about them is to waste other 
people’s time.—Cid Says, in Pa- 
cific Mutual News. 

Bs * * 


Doing an injury puts you be- 
low your enemy; revenging one 
makes you but even with him; 
forgiving it sets you above him. 
... Be civil to all; sociable to 
many; familiar with few; friend 
to one; enemy to none.—Poor 
Richard. 


ce 


Let every dawn of morning be 
to you as the beginning of life and 
every setting sun be to you as 
its close, then let every one of 
these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done 
for others, some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained for yourself. 
—John Ruskin. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution ts printed. If not 
composed by you, 
quotation and author's name. 
of winners will be printed. 
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General view of Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Exuberant Pacific Coast 
Makes Record Growth 


VEN the bankers, whose 
kK particular every-day busi- 
ness it is to observe and 
foster the spectacular economic 
growth that is going on in the 
United States, are bound to get a 
new thrill’ from the startling in- 
dustrial, commercial, and financial 
progress they will find on the 
Pacific Coast this year—as they 
come in thousands to the annual 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association at Los Angeles— 
as compared with the conditions 
they found on their last visit there 
in 1921. 

It is safe to say that never be- 
fore-in the history of the world 
have financiers been privileged to 
see their home communities pros- 
per and expand under the nourish- 
ing influences of good banking as 
have the bankers from the towns, 
‘cities and metropolitan centers of 
America during the last half dec- 
ade. And nowhere has this typical 
progress been more exuberant than 
in the Pacific Coast states. 

Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
‘fornia have all shared in this 
progress, which is well indicated 
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By Gurden Edwards 


in what is perhaps the best index 
available for comparing conditions 
in 1926 with those in 1921; that is, 
motor vehicle registrations. At 
the opening of 1921 there were 9,- 
231,941 motor vehicles registered 
in the whole United States, and at 
the opening of 1926 the figure was 
19,954,347. This is an increase of 
10,712,406, or 116 per cent. The 
motor vehicle registration for the 
three West Coast states at the 
opening of 1921 was 861,333, and 
for the beginning of 1926 it was 
1,985,536, an increase of 1,124,203 
or 130 per cent., a ratio of increase 
materially above that recorded for 
the nation as a whole. 

These three states have 10 per 
cent. of the present automobile 
registration of this country, with 
only 5 per cent. of its population. 
When it is considered that auto- 
mobiles reflect both the commer- 
cial life, the earnings, and the buy- 
ing power of the people, such 
figures as these throw a revealing 
spotlight on the economic progress 
of a community. 

If these figures as to economic 
well-being need _ corroboration, 
there stands the fact that this 
Pacific Coast group of states is 
shown by the latest government 
figures to have a per capita wealth 
of $3,934, as compared with $2,- 
918 for the nation as a whole. 

The cities of the Coast, in the 
pride of their progress, have in- 
vited the bankers to halt their 
various special trains on their way 
to the convention city and see for 
themselves the sort of industrial, 
commercial, financial, and general 
civic advancement that has been 
made since 1921. From Seattle, 
Spokane and Portland in the north, 
down through Oakland and San 
Francisco in the Mid-Coast region 


to Los Angeles and San Diego in 
the south, who have all formally 
bidden the bankers to pause, an 
amazing array of facts justifies 
them in their pride. 


In 1921, Seattle had in its metro- 
politan area a population of 375,- 
000, and to-day it has 411,000—a 
growth of 9.6 per cent. in only five 
years. Its construction activities 
in this period, especially in respect 
to home-building, have been vig- 
orous, showing steady expansion 
in the valuation of building per- 
mits from $12,600,000 in 1921 to 
$30,500,000 in 1925. Water-borne 
commerce expanded in the same 
period from $365,000,000 to $735,- 
000,000—an advance of $370,000,- 
000 or just over 100 per cent. The 
value of its factory products has 
risen from $115,000,000 in 1921 to 
an estimated $200,000,000 annually 
to-day—an expansion of 73 per 
cent.—and trade has shown.,com- 
mensurate progress. Post office 
receipts have risen from $2,230,000 
to $3,150,000. 

Bankers are interested especial- 
ly in a city’s bank figures, and here 
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are the expanding deposits and 
clearings for Seattle year by year: 


Deposits Clearings 
(000’s omitted) 
1922 3S $136,530 ,512,000 
1922 .santacnena 149,580 1,658,000 
1923 “sdsiconce stan 167,960 1,948,000 
1924. ..cscnese no 176,610 2,039,000 
1925 sinaccuesies 186,000 2,150,000 


Seattle’s growth has made it the 
largest financial, comniercial, in- 
dustrial, distributing, rail trans- 
portation, and shipping center of 
the Northwest. It is in the midst 
of great timber, mineral, agricul- 
tural, fishing, and other natural 
resources. The Washington Cus- 
toms District, of which Seattle is 
the chief port, ranked second only 
to New York in 1925 in the value 
of foreign imports and nearly 8,- 
000,000 tons of goods were moved 
over the docks of Seattle. 

Spokane also reflects the pro- 
gress of Washington. The popu- 
lation has grown in the last five 
years from. 108,000 to 126,000; the 
value of its building permits from 
$3,000,000 to over $4,000,000; the 
value of its manufactured products 
from $110,000,000 to $150,000,000 ; 
and its bank deposits from $45,800,- 
000 to..$56,070,000. 

Spokane, with great water- 
power resources, has developed 
large manufactures and is the 
trade center for an _ extensive 
agricultural region of three states. 

But no city in the Northwest has 
equaled the relative growth of 
Portland, Oregon, in the last half- 
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decade. In 1921 the people there 
numbered 258,000; to-day there are 
335,000, revealing a growth in this 
period of nearly 30 per cent. The 
total output of electric power, has 
expanded from 412,400,000 kilo- 
watt hours in 1921 to 618,000,000 
in 1925. Building permits have in- 
creased from $17,225,000 for 1921 
to $38,476,000 for 1925. Postal re- 
ceipts have risen from $2,000,000 
to about $3,000,000. The compara- 
tive bank figures are as follows: 


Deposits Clearings 

(000’s omitted) 
RE Ss alsa ae $123,850 $1,528,000 
PMB 55 Siem <n32 135,640 1,600,000 
ea 143,930 1,872,000 
AR SREP 155,620 1,899,000 
eee ae 157,410 2,015,000 


The city is in the midst of the 
great Columbia Country, at the 
head of deep water navigation, an 
area whose annual agricultural 
production is nearly $600,000,000, 
mineral output $150,000,000, and 
timber production $2,600,000,000. 
In addition to these there are live- 
stock and fish, and tremendous 
water-power resources. As official- 
ly stated, the growth of business 
in Portland between 1920 and 1926 
in various lines of business, in per- 
centages of increase, has been as 
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‘follows :,postal reecipts, 71.7; light 
meters ..62.9; water subscribers 
28.6; telephone connections: 36.7; 
gas subscribers 51.2; total num- 
ber of building permits 70.3; tota! 
value of‘ building permits 290.9; 
total number of residence permits 
245.0; total value of residence per- 
mits 369.9; domestic commerce 
tonnage 88.3; foreign commerce 
tonnage 86.8; total commerce ton- 
nage 87.9; bank clearings, since 
1921, 31.8; bank deposits, since 
ey 27.1; public school enrollment 

A. 

In the Mid-Coast section, Oak- 
land and San Francisco present 
figures of progress that command 
special attention. 

Manufacturing developments 
have been the outstanding feature 
of Oakland’s advancement in the 
last five years—so great has this 
phase been, indeed, in the growth 

of this city on the continental side 
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of San Francisco Bay, with sev- 
eral transcontinental lines flowing 
into it on one hand and ample har- 
bor facilities on the other, pro- 
moting manufacturing conditions 
with the great essential of trans- 
portation conveniences, that it has 
felt justified in assuming the title 
of “The Industrial Capital of the 
West.” 

In 1921 the population of Oak- 
land was 225,000. To-day it is 
300,000. Here is a clear gain of 
75,000 people, or over 33 per cent. 
in only five years. At the earlier 
date, postal reecipts were at the 
rate of about $880,000 a year. To- 
day they are at the rate of $1,710,- 
000 a year—an amazing expansion 
of 94 per cent. 

The assessed valuation of. Oak- 
land in 1921 was $169,900,000. To- 


_ day the figure stands at $253,900,- 


000-——up almost 50 per cent. Build- 
ing permits, which ran at about 
$15,800,000 annually five years ago, 
now mount to between $35,000,000 
and $40,000,000, or more than 
double. Factory construction has 
loomed large in thesé figures, but 
so has residence building, main- 
taining Oakland’s prestige as a 
home city. School enrollment has 
advanced from 37,400 to over 50,- 
000. Telephone connections now 
number, as compared with 46,000 
in 1921, no less than 72,000. 

In 1921, some 5,200 vessels ar- 
rived at Oakland, and at present 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Are not artists overlooking opportunities abound- 
ing in industry? It was perhaps fitting that the 
Greeks should glorify, by brush and chisel, their 
mythological gods, their athletes and their philoso- 
phers, and that later artists and 


INDUSTRY , 
A FIELD sculptors should seek to excel in 
RIPE FOR ortravin pales : 

ARTISTS P ying ers, warriors and 


beautiful women. But has the 
time not come for American painters and sculptors to 
devote earnest attention to that which, after all, em- 
bodies the strength, the power, the greatness of the 
United States—industry? 


Here is an almost virgin field, a fertile, attractive, 
inspiring field. What stirring scenes are enacted daily 
in the deep bowels of the earth, in gold, copper, coal 
mines; in mammoth, throbbing automobile plants; in 
shrieking, dazzling steel works; in mysterious chemi- 
cal factories; under roofs where are produced dyes, 
sugar, paper, soap, cans, tables, rugs, newspapers, 
bricks, beds, cigars, cement, tires, paint, airplanes— 
everything entering into the life of modern man. Are 
such realities beneath the notice of those whose work 
is art? Do not, rather, such realities embody the very 
spirit of America the mighty? Are there not Ameri- 
can laborers and artisans possessing muscles and 
bodies rivaling those of any athletes, past or present? 
And is not their contribution to life, to civilization, to 
human happiness as worthy as that of any warrior or 
athlete of old? . Must American art begin and end with 
the faces and forms of pretty women? Surely nothing 
true to life should be foreign to art. 


Let our aspiring sculptors and painters and sketch- 
ers break away from tradition—as American industry 
has done and as American architecture is doing— and 
turn to this modern realm so rich in noble, gripping, 
soul-stirring subjects. 

Since even artists must live, it may not be amiss to 
add that for masterpieces drawn from modern industry 
there would be a ready, lucrative market, money as 
well as fame. 

* ** 


The giant cak never would have put forth its sturdy 
branches had it not first put forth sturdy roots. 
x * * 


Having been shut out of New York by the termina- 
tion of its contract to use the Pennsylvania Terminal, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has launched an experi- 
ment in passenger delivery which may mark the be- 
ginning of a revolution in trans- 
portation. B. & O. passengers 
reaching the Jersey City Terminal 
find motor coaches waiting con- 
veniently to take them to New York, not to one single 
point in the city, but to one of many points. That is, 
to say, the road’s buses cover’ various routes down- 
town and uptown, and passengers can alight at aay 


RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS 

TO BE DELIVERED 
TO THEIR DOORS? 


spot thus covered. Baggage is delivered without im. 
posing any trouble on the travelers. 

This experiment will be eagerly followed by trans. 
portation men everywhere. The public now demand 
more and more. Instead of being satisfied with being 
delivered at only one fixed point in a large city, it may 
be that the B. & O.’s action—the invention of necessity 
—will create a demand among the passengers of other 
railroads that they also be given the privilege of nam- 
ing where, within reason, they wish to be delivered, 
Is store-door delivery of railway freight to be followed 
by home-door or hotel-door delivery of passengers? 
The idea certainly appeals to the imagination in these 
days of ceaseless quest for the ultimate in convenience 
and comfort. 

We shall see what we shall see. 

x ok ok 




























Only good work will bring goodwill. 


* * 


It is hard to lose a reputation, good or bad. H. F, 
Alexander, the Pacific Coast dock worker who became 
a prominent steamship owner, has a reputation for 
both courage and honesty. Knowing this, some of his 
friends decided to play a joke on 


UNEARNED 4 ; . 
HONORS him. Mr. Alexander had invited 
HEAPED ON a number of Seattle and Tacoma 


H. F. ALEXANDER ‘ 4 
business friends to accompany 


him on his steam yacht to San Francisco, to attend the 
National Foreign Trade Council Convention. Rough 
weather was encountered, but the party arrived safely. 
When newspaper men were seen approaching the 
yacht, his guests got together and concocted a story 
that the bos’n, Andy Petrie, had been washed over- 
board by a huge wave and that Mr. Alexander, seizing 
a line in his hand, had jumped into the storm-tossed 
sea and succeeded in rescuing Petrie. The bos’n, who 
was a party to the hoax, endorsed the story as related 
to the newspaper men. 
Mr. Alexander tried to convince the reporters that 
the tale was untrue, but they attributed his denial to | 
his modesty, and the story promptly appeared on front 
pages and was broadcast by the press associations. 
Soon Mr. Alexander was inundated with telegrams and 
letters from far and near, including one from Petrie’s 
own brother residing in New Zealand, commending 
him in the highest terms for his noble heroism, Every 
message was acknowledged and an explanation made. 
The only result was to bring him more letters to the 
effect that “this modesty is only what we would ex- 
pect of you.” Nobody would accept his denials. 
Finally, Mr. Alexander, tired issuing denials, re 
marked to his secretary, “Denying it only seems to 
make it worse; so what’s the use? Let’s quit.” 
Verily, a good name is beyond price! 








* * * 


Ideas bring in nothing unless carried out. 
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Prizes are offered for a new name for waiters. 
“Server” has been proposed. So has “Steward.” So 
have others more remote. I talked it over with my 


waiter. “There is nothing wrong with the name but 
there is a lot wrong with most of 

TYPE OF : ” : 

WAITERS, the waiters,” he said very empha- 


NOT THE NAME, 


tically. “It is a rough-and-tumble 
NEEDS CHANGING 


business in most places in this 
country. Only in half-a-dozen or so of the best places 
in New York have you to be an artist. At other places 
all you need to be is a hash-slinger. What we need 
here is schools to teach waiters like they have in 
Europe. Although I am an American I had several 
years training abroad. There they teach you the busi- 
ness thoroughly. You have to be a bit of a chef in 
the best places in Europe, where you have to mix 
salads, make hollandaise sauce, serve crépe suzettes. 
The name ‘waiter’ is all right. I think the people to 
change it, if it is to be changed, should be the waiters 
themselves, nobody else.” 

I next ventured on the subject of tips. “I wish there 
was no tipping,” he declared. “What I would like to 
see would be a salary and commission. But you can- 
not do away with tipping. You know something about 
human nature, don’t you? Well, you must know that 
every human being wants to get something that the 
other fellow doesn’t get. He wants better service, 
better attention. Of course, it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference to me because I believe in attending to every 
customer the best I know how. But an awful lot of 
waiters wouldn’t give very much service if there was 
no tips. It flatters a lot of people’s vanity, too, to 
hand out tips.” 

All of which contains much commensense, does it 


not? 
x * x 


“Keep your eye on the bull’s-eye and keep on trying. 
Not so very many are hitting it. 
* x * 


Affectation repels affection. 
x ok 


Don’t rush to the conclusion, because one mortgage 
brokerage firm in New York has failed, that all first 
mortgage real estate bonds are unsafe. Many are as safe 
as any other form of dependable investment and pos- 
sess attractions not always offered 


ABOUT : “Ee 
REAL by other high-grade securities. 
ESTATE For one thing—an important con- 
BONDS 


sideration—they usually pay a 
very generous return. Also, such bonds can now be 
purchased with a guarantee by an independent surety 
company that both principal and interest will be 
promptly met. There are no more trustworthy in- 
vestment houses in America than some of those who 
have been engaged for many years in the mortgage 
bond business. How many other classes of security 
purveyors can claim, as can several old-established 
mortgage firms, “No investor has ever lost a dollar by 
buying our bonds?” 

The announcement of the appointment of a receiver 
for G. L. Miller & Co. places the assets at $9,636,986 
and the liabilities at $6,915,324, leaving an apparent 
goodly surplus—although surpluses, when receiver- 
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ships come, have a habit of turning into deficits, 

Deputy State Attorney General Keyes Winter, who 

has conducted an investigation of the firm, says: 
The G. L. Miller & Company receivership is apparently 

a result of their practice of pooling the proceeds of the 
sale of their bond issues and of freezing their assets in 
unsalable bonds, so that they now find themselves unable 
to meet some of their underwriting liabilities. So far as 
I know, this receivership does not particularly affect the 
safety of any of this company’s bonds. Like all real 
estate mortgage bonds, their safety as to principal and in- 
terest depends, in the last analysis, upon the market 
value and rentability of the particular real estate mort- 
gaged to secure them, and not upon the company’s 
solvency or insolvency. The holders of these bonds must 
not let themselves be stampeded into sacrificing them. 

The receiver, Lawrence Berenson, also issued a re- 
assuring statement emphasizing that “the rights of 
the bondholders in the properties by which their bonds 
had been secured were the same as heretofore.” : 

A thorough investigation into the business methods 
employed by concerns engaged in the real estate mort- 
gage business is being conducted by the New York 
State authorities. .The furnishing of capital to facili- 
tate building in this vast and rapidly developing 
country is far too important to be hurt by questionable 
practices. It is generally understood that during the 
phenomenal building boom of recent years abuses have 
sprung up. Their correction is imperative. It doubt- 
less will be discovered, however, that in this field, as 
in other fields, the best concerns have conducted their 
operations entirely honestly and honorably. 

Don’t sacrifice mortgage bonds purcliased from 
reputable firms or institutions. 

- 2 0 

Have trust—but not in your luck. 

xk x 

Mussolini announces the abolition of municipal elec- 
tions in Italy. He and his henchmen will name civic 
rulers. Mussolini holds that the elective system, that 
democracy, has “outlived its day.” Having once 
launched himself as a dictator. he 
is proceeding to lop off liberty 
after liberty and to tighten and 
extend his iron grip on the whole 
people. Italy’s dictator talks as if there had been no 
dictators in the past and completely ignores their 
ghastly failures recorded by history. 

We are supposedly liberty-loving Americans. Mus- 
solini’s medieval autocracy, judged by various com- 
ments made by Americans, is regarded as all right for 
the governing of Italians, but, of course, as totally 
unsuited to the United States. Yet do we not see 
something of the same trend here? Have not various 
industries set up their “Czars?” Do not the news- 
papers record that another such “Czar” has been de- 
cided upon, by the milk industry of New York? 

Analyzed, is not the American mania for creating 
commissions of all kinds born of the same spirit? 
Voters elect politicians to govern, but more and more 
it has become the habit of politicians to delegate their 
responsibilities to bodies not elected by the people, to 
Interstate Commerce Commissions, to Federal Trade 
Commissions, to fifty-seven other varieties of commis- 
sions. These commissions savor more of dictators 
than of democracy. 

Again, has not President Coolidge repeatedly and 
emphatically complained that States are persistently 


DEMOCRACY OR 
DICTATORSHIPS 
TO RULE 

THE WORLD? 
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refusing to shoulder their rightful responsibilities and 
seeking to delegate undue authority to Washington? 
In this, also, we see the development of the same spirit, 
readiness to delegate to others rights and authority 
which we should accept and exercise ourselves. “Let 
George do it,” we say, while we busy ourselves with 
our own money-seeking or pleasure-seeking. The in- 
evitable result is more and more bureaucracy, and 
bureaucracy is not very distantly related to dictator- 
ship. 

The very opposite trend is at work in relationships 
between employers and workers. Here we see many 
attempts to bring about some measure of “industrial 
democracy.” Large employers no longer adopt the 
role of a Czar or a Kaiser. They do not issue decrees 
governing wages, hours, working conditions. They 
freely consult their work people, who, in turn, have 
duly elected, by democratic ballot, their own repre- 
sentatives, 

Does this suggest that we are making progress in 
the realm of industry but are going backwards in the 
realm of public affairs? Or does it mean the reverse? 
Does it mean that democracy is a sign of decadence 
and that Mussolini is right? 

My own very strong conviction is that Mussolini’s 
dictatorship will end no less disastrously than have 
other dictatorships of the past. There is, however, in 
present happenings in Italy a serious lesson which 
American citizens, American voters, American politi- 
cians should not fail to study. 

* ok * 


If you have a good opinion of yourself, keep it to your- 
self. 
: = ¢ 


We all are Channel swimmers, swimming the Channel 
of Life. 

x * * 

That excellent, authoritative publication, Printers’ 
Ink, has published the total lineage of advertising in 
national publications for the first six months of this 
year. Of the 80 publications analyzed, Forses stands 

16th in total volume of advertis- 


FORBES ; ‘ 

NEAR ing, and its gain for the half-year 
HEAD was exceeded by only four pub- 
OF LIST 


lications, all catering more or less 
to women. The increase enjoyed by Forbes was 
greater than that of such well-known publications as 
the Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, Ameri- 
can Magazine, Collier’s Weekly, World’s Work, Na- 
tion’s Business, Review of Reviews, etc. This is re- 
ported here, not in any spirit of boastfulness, but to 
afford opportunity to express gratitude for the re- 
ception accorded Forpes by readers and advertisers. 
The support extended us is all the more noteworthy in 
view of the fact that we have just entered our tenth 
year. There were times, in the early days, when it 
would have been easier to give up than to go on. We 
never lost faith, however, in the worthwhileness of 
what we set out to accomplish. So far we have been 
able to make only a feeble start; but with increasing 
experience and increasing revenue it should be pos- 
sible to make in future more rapid progress towards 
rendering genuine, important service. 

For the co-operation accorded us, sincere thanks. 
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The United States has only six years’ oil supply, 
theoretically, the Federal Oil Conservation Board re- 
ports after a long investigation. Total reserves in 
pumping and flowing wells are estimated at 4,500,000,- 
000 barrels. Our total oil produc- 


tien tion so far has been 9,000,000,000 
pel my barrels. One-third of this has 

: been produced within the last five 
vears. This country is producing and consuming 70 


per cent. of the world’s total output. Total investment 
in the business to-day is put at $9,500,000,000. The 
annual wholesale value of our oil production is figured 
at fully a billion-and-three-quarters. 

This sounds alarming. However, don’t become ner- 
vous lest no oil or gasoline be available a few years 
hence for: your car. Not long ago a committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute estimated that 26,000,- 
000,000 barrels can be procured by working sands 
where wells have stopped flowing, and even the pessi- 
mistic Oil Conservation Board admits that half this 
total could be so won for our use. When the time 
comes, shale of unlimited quantity can be utilized to 
yield oil, at a cost. 

Commonsense demands that we make the best pos- 
sible use of our oil supply, so vital to the industrial 
and social life of the nation, as well as to our national 
safety. Also, prudence demands that our enterprising 
oil interests acquire as much foreign oil property as 
possible, a task and a duty in which they have not 
heretofore been lacking, although not always enjoying 
governmental backing such as other nationals have 
enjoyed. Science has already done much in the way 
of increasing the yield from fuel and other crude oils, 
and we can rest assured that science will do very much 
in future. Nature has ways of her own of providing 
for the human race. As one door closes another in- 
variably opens up, a door towards further progress. 
By the time our oil reserves are within sight of ex- 
haustion—and probably long before—Nature, never 
fear, will reveal some substitute better than oil it- 
self. 

Each century has brought dire prophecies as to im- 
pending calamities, but always Nature has opened up 
a way out. These investigations into our oil reserves 
and potentialities should serve the purpose of stimu- 
lating our best brains to wrestle with the problems of 
exploitation at home and abroad, expansion of refining 
processes, and conservation in all its phases. But it 
is not a matter for you or me to lie awake worrying 
over. 

May I add, as a postscript, that good oil shares look 
distinctly more attractive at current prices than do 
most other classes of securities? 

x ¢ * 


Is your record such as to invite a visit from Dame 
Fortune or Miss Opportunity? 
x * x 


To become a top-notch salesman, you must learn not 
only to turn up each time with a smile but to be turned 
down with a smile. site 

e. oes 


Each of us is either master or servant—of our own 
Will, 
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(Continued from page 21) 

they are arriving at the rate of 
nearly 11,000 a year. Bank clear- 
ings for 1921 were $543,000,000. In 
1925 they were $1,063,000,000—and 
for the first seven months alone of 
this year they have been above 
$645,000,000. Oakland’s title to in- 
dustrial position is based on its 
iron and steel works, automobile 
manufactures, ship yards, furni- 
ture factories, textile, flour and 
other mills. 

Across the bay another city of 
modern progress has an imposing 
array of comparative facts. San 
Francisco, in 1921, had an estimated 
population of 540,000, and the 
figures for to-day are over 700,000 
—an expansion of nearly 30 per 
cent. The city, which ranks 
eleventh in population in the 
United States, also stood eleventh 
in building permits in 1925. They 
represented a value of $50,400,000 
as compared with $22,250,000 in 
1921. For the first six months of 
the present year they have mounted 
to over $32,000,000. San Francis- 
co’s postal receipts have risen from 
$5,900,000 five years ago to over 
$8,000,000 for the last full year of 
record. Comparative public utility 
figures present an interesting pic- 
ture of growth during the last five 
years; data for the various classes 
of connections under this category 
are as follows: 


1921 1926 
MN Rene ctnin dasa 134,039 162,861 
SNS on secdesses 117,118 173,066 
. | Serer 74,113 94,501 
Telephone ........ 162,432 220,516 


The harbor of San Francisco 
brings the city a heavy sea-borne 
trade. In 1921 total foreign com- 
merce through the port was $226,- 
625,000; for 1925 it was $380,236,- 
000—a 67 per cent. expansion. In- 
dustrial progress has also been 
rapid; at the earlier date there 
were 1,986 factories, with 36,900 
employees and an annual produc- 
tion valued at $327,500,000, and to- 
day there are 2,198 factories, em- 
ploying over 50,000 persons and 
turning out $529,000,000 worth of 
products, comprising the items of 
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printing, coffee, spices, meat, cloth- 
ing, foundry and machine shop 
products, bread and bakery prod- 
ucts, furniture, tinware and many 
food products arising from Cali- 
fornia’s redundant agricultural 
productivity. 

The total assessed value of all 
property in San Francisco in 1921 
was $869,200,000 and for the last 
year it was well over a billion dol- 
lars. In this period school enroll- 
ment has advanced from 72,500 to 
over 90,000. 

Bank figures for San Francisco 
show some remarkable changes in 
the last five years. Somewhat in 
detail they are as follows: 

Bank Clearings 


PRE eG AGEN ARK acid mes $6,629,000,000 
EE SG reas eee 7,274,000,000 
EE RE Bare 8,049,061,000 
Pins occa hie archi ancien 8,365,700,000 
ee eee 9,479,311,000 
92> (ist 6 mos.)...:..... 4,883,332,000 


Increase in Bank Deposits 
The last full year, 1925, here 
shows an expansion of almost 44 
per cent. over 1921. Eleventh in 
size, this city stood fifth in bank 
clearings among all the cities of 
the country for the last two years, 
being exceeded only by New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston. 
San Francisco’s bank deposits and 
resources have increased as fol- 
lows: é; 
1920 1925 
Savings Deposits. $361,940,992 $758,273,421 
Com’l Deposits... 299,076,906 555,653,043 
Resources 950,573,050 1,537,773,956 
San Diego, at the far southern 
tip of the state, also has an im- 
pressive comparative statement of 
condition. In 1921 her population 
was 79,000; to-day it is no less than 
140,000—a lusty growth of 77 per 
cent. Assessed valuation of city 
property has gone up from $93,- 
365,000 to $121,540,000; postal re- 
ceipts from $454,000 to $629,000; 
building permits from $8,230,000 
in 1921 to $18,200,000 for 1925; and 
the value of imports and exports 
from $18,200,000 to $35,100,000. 
Dazzled though the visiting 


bankers from the East may be by 
the progress in these cities, there 
is still a good jolt left for even the 
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most cloyed economic appetite ;, 
the progress Los Angeles, the con. 
vention city, will have to show. 

When the American Bankers Asso. 
ciation held its previous convention 
there in 1921 the population was 
627,000 ; in 1926 it is no less than 1, 
100,000, an upward rush of over 
75 per cent. 

The assessed valuation, on a 50 
per cent. basis, was $828,696,000 in 
1921; in 1925 it stood at $1,684, 
200,000—up 103.3 per cent. 

Postal receipts rose in this period 
from $4,919,500 to $8,226,710; that 
is, by 67.2 per cent. 

Building permits rose from $82,- 
761,500 to $152,656,500—an expan- 
sion of 84.5 per cent. 

The value of manufactured 
products expanded from $800,926,- 
600 to $1,250,000,000—56.2 per 
cent. 

Harbor commerce showed a 
total value of $188,067,508 in 1921, 
and no less than $671,406,600 in 
1925, up 257.1 per cent; and total 
tonnage grew from 4,296,254 to 
22,268,421, a rise of 419.1 per cent. 

The comparative bank figures 
are impressive. Clearings for 1921 
were $4,211,200,000. For 1925 they 
were $7,945,500,000. This was an 
increase of 88.6 per cent. 

Bank deposits in July 1921, were 
$446,953,000. In July of the pres- 
ent year they were over a billion— 
to be exact, $1,060,168,000, an ex- 
pansion of 137.6 per cent. 

It is safe to say that as revealed 
by these figures, there is no galaxy 
of related cities anywhere that 
could show the nation’s financiers 
more substantial progress, free 
from the artificial inflations of 
booms and speculation, than has oc- 
curred in these cities of the Pacific 
Coast states over the last five 
years. They have been singularly 
free from depressions because they 
have had no economic sprees, and 
the figures for their conditions to- 
day represent sound and _ solid 
foundations for rearing even great- 
er futures. 





I never worry. The days of worry 
are over for me. I don’t let anything 
bother me. It is true that I am sad- 
dened now and then by the death of 
an old friend, but I make new ones 
and people are very kind to me. Then, 
again, I keep cheerful. It is a great 
help to good health to be cheerful. 
There is enough trouble in the world 
and if I can spread a little sunshine it 
helps me and I hope it helps others.— 
John D. Rockefeller. 


* * * 


The secret of happiness is not in 
doing what one likes, but in liking 
what one has to do. — James M. 
Barrie. 
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“SEQUENCE CALLS’ 





cities. 

















“SEQUENCE lists” are another convenience 
worked out to increase the effectiveness of 
long distance campaigns and to save the 
time of the telephone user. Many who 
formerly used the telephone only locally 
are Now using it to distant states and towns. 
Many who used only single calls are now 
taking advantage of the sequence method. 
Concerns that at first used long distance 
calls only when an emergency arose, now 
depend on them to make appointments, to 
save long and tiresome trips, to make sales 
where interviews have been denied, and to 
make purchases where both time and price 
are important. 

Would it be worth while to make a 
thorough check-up of your various depart- 
ments and executives to see if the telephone 


*82.500 


WORTH OF BONDS 


IN BRINGING Out a new bond issue, a Cleve- 
land financial house regularly files with the 
long distance operators from 50 to 100 sequence 
calls to banks and investment firms in other 
The calls come in in one-two-three 
order. As one is finished another is put up, so 
that a greater number of calls can be com- 
pleted within a given time. For one such issue, 
47 calls were filed... 45 were completed. Charges, $40.. 


. sales, $82,500. 


is bringing its full resources to bear upon 
your business? Each working day sees 
another million dollars invested in the com- 
munication equipment of the Bell System. 
Does your business secure its share of the 
added advantages of these developments? 
The telephone resources of any business 
ate worthy of careful study. Firms are 
frequently amazed to discover their un- 
thought-of possibilities. 

A Commercial Department represcuta- 
tive will gladly call to explain the use of 
sequence fists and consult with you con- 
cerning what long distance calls can do for 
your business. And now, what distant call 
is there that should be made? Seventy 
thousand communities are within your 
easy reach. . Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Your Property—What Is It 
Actually Worth? 


By Lyle H. Olson 


Vice-President, The American Appraisal Company 


, \ HERE is an old saying that 
the value of anything de- 
pends upon whether you 

want to buy it or sell it. That gives 

two opinion values relative to the 
same property at the same time. 

A business property—whether 
factory, store, warehouse, hotel, 
mine, railroad or what-not—may 


from the standpoint of a seller; 
the buyer is apt to look at it dif- 
ferently. 

To the buyer it may be merely 
a pile of bricks and mortar built 
a. number of years ago when 
prices were low. It has depreci- 
ated considerably. Besides, its lo- 


be subject to an even 
greater variety of opinion 
values depending upon the 
use to be made of the prop- 
erty and the point of view 
of the person who does the 
valuing. Many business 
men of the older school 
consider their plants to be 
worth only what they 
would bring under the ham- 
mer, at a forced sale. Such 
a figure may indicate con- 
servativeness but it does 
not supply a safe guide to 
management. 

Often an executive will 
be somewhat careless as to 
the worth of his property 
when he places fire insur- 
ance upon it, but, after a 
fire, he is nearly certain to 
insist that the value is the 
amount required to replace 
the property new, not- 
withstanding the clear-cut 
conditions set forth in the 
insurance policy. 

If the question of selling 
the property outright or 
merging it with others 
comes up, the owner is 
likely to remember many 
things which tend to in- 
crease the value of his 
property. Not only does he 
base the value upon the 
cost of reproducing it at 
present market prices. Be- 
ing human, he takes into 
consideration the trouble 
and expense to which he 


was put in choosing so desirable 


cation and design are nothing to 


hazy ones, such as “sentimental” 
value and “potential” value, the 
more common ones which have a 
real use are: book value, originai 
cost, depreciated original cost, 
several bases of value for income 
tax purposes, assessed value, cost 
of reproduction new, sound value, 
fair market value, utility value for 

specific purposes, liquida- 














The Hows and Whys of 
Appraisals 


HILE it is not necessary 

for the business man to 
become an expert on the subject 
of appraisals, it is important for 
him to understand the basic prin- 
ciples of property valuation and 
the usefulness in business of an 
exact knowledge of the worth of 
physical equipment. 

That is why FORBES asked 
Lyle H. Olson, who is an expert 
on appraisals, to write a series of 
three instructive articles, of 
which this is the first. In this 
article he discusses the service of 
an appraisal in presenting in- 
formation that will be evidence 
on the worth of property to the 
Owner and operator. In _ suc- 
ceeding ones he will show how 
detailed knowledge of values can 
be made a guide in the everyday 
management of a going business, 
and how the banker and investor 
can be guided in their judgment 
from the information contained 


in a complete report on fixed 
assets. 


tion value, and salvage 
value. It would take a fair- 
sized volume to discuss 
uses of all valuation terms 
and the method by which 
such values are determined. 

Occasionally we encoun- 
ter a concern which has 
never had an actual physi- 
cal appraisal made of its 
properties. Such concerns 
have set up on their books 
of account a figure for the 
cost of the property. Ad- 
ditions in the form of equip- 
ment, buildings and so on 
are reflected on the books 
and usually some deprecia- 
tion, variously determined, 
is deducted. It is assumed 
that so long as the ac- 
counting is carefully done 
the book figures will re- 
flect the actual value of the 
property. 

Such a record has little 
practical value. In fact, it 
may represent a business 
hazard. Recently in mak- 
ing the first appraisal that 
had been made of a plant 


of an old, conservative, 
business concern, it was 
found that over thirty 


years ago the old plant ac- 
count had been set up on 
the books at about $100,000 
in excess of the normal 
cost, or fair worth of the 














brag about. Very likely he can 


a site, in financing the business, 
and the interest and taxes which 
went on during the construction 
period. Every day in every way 
the plant got better and better, 
until after some years of service 
and improvement he feels that his 
plant is worth more than a similar 
one new, for it is now a tested 
and efficient producing tool with 
both character and _ personality. 
That is the natural point of view 


think of a half-dozen other reasons 
why discounts should be applied to 
the value set upon the plant by 
the seller. 

Some idea of the variety of 
answers which can be given to the 
question “What is your property 
worth?” may be discovered by 
glancing at some of the terms used 
in designating the value of a prop- 
erty under differing conditions. 
Leaving out some of the more 


property. No explanation 
was now available that 
would explain this action. 

The application of the income 
tax laws revealed how strikingly 
inadequate were book values of 
fixed assets. No matter how care- 
fully the value is carried on the 
books, errors are more than like- 
ly to creep in unless these figures 
are checked periodically against 
the actual properties by means of 
an appraisal. Yet, although every 
concern which maintains a per- 
petual inventory of stock, checks 
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Sales Control Increases Profits 


Successful Strategy in the Sales Department requires 
accurate knowledge of the firing line 


IKE an able general commanding an ex- 

peditionary force, the successful sales 

manager bases his strategy upon verified 
information. 


An army commander has the help of his 
staff to collect and analyze the facts. 


Sales management needs similar assist- 
ance. Conditions that change as swiftly as 
the field of battle must be met with mili- 
tary precision. 


Chief of staff to the modern sales man- 
ager is the Kardexed sales record. With 
flashing colored signals it charts sales move- 
ments clearly, showing objectives gained 
or lost, comparative effectiveness of sales- 
men, the strength or weakness of competi- 
tion. Detailed facts are always at hand to 
verify general conclusions. 


So prepared, the sales manager’s control 
is real, not theoretical. His talks to sales- 
men are specific. He can make full use of 
his talent to cut down waste, to increase 
sales. Every day his department shows a 
greater profit. 


The business world moves fast. In its 
keen competition you cannot afford to 
neglect to use the most modern, most 
efficient method. 


Send today for the Kardex man, a spec- 
ialist in sales record application. His 
assistance has been worth thousands of 
dollars to business. 


Phone your local Kardex Rand Sales 
Corp. office, or address Rand Kardex Bur- 
eau, 948 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


KARDEX RAND SALES CORPORATION 


Selling Division 


Todd Protectograph Co. of Rochester, N. Y. uses this sales 
record for controlling the work of its large sales force, a suc 


cessful nation-wide organization. Color signals 
chart progress in different lines and 
follow-up for action. 
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its accuracy periodically by a 
physical inventory, the same con- 
cern often feels that the book 
records of fixed assets are of less 
importance and overlooks the fact 
that incorrect accounting of the 
fixed assets may seriously affect 
the profit and loss account. 

It is. easy for changes, better- 
ments, alterations and deductions 
to be made without reflecting 
them on the books, even major ad- 
ditions may be incorrectly rec- 
orded, seriously influencing the 
profit and loss statement. An 
amusing example came to light 
when a certain plant was 
appraised for the first time 


sible to locate and correct the ac- 
counting errors which caused the 
trouble. 

To be of the greatest value, the 
physical appraisal should be a 
scientific analysis which breaks up 
the various properties into their 
elements of bricks, mortar, labor, 
machinery and so on—valuing 
them in such detail that the whole 
or any of the parts may be readily 
proved if need be, and then reas- 
sembling the detail in accordance 
with property classifications, plant 
accounts and departments. 

Such an appraisal should con- 
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detail is essential. Suppose, for 
example, that in the appraisal of 
any plant, we should list the simp- 
less unit of equipment, as—One- 
Boiler—$4,395. It might be dit- 
ficult, if not impossible, to prove 
in case of fire, that a boiler was 
worth this amount. 
Actually, here is how it 
be listed: 
1—James Smith Co. (Paterson, 
N. J.) 72”x18’-0” horizontal 
return tubular steam boiler— 
125-pounds pressure—84-314” 
tubes—7/16” shell—9/16” 
heads—triple lap riveted longi- 
tudinal seams—full flush 
C. I. front and fit- 
tings—no dome..... 


should 





6’x6’ shaking grates.. 





many years after it was 
acquired. There was such 
a large discrepancy be- 
tween the book value and 
the appraised value that 
the two were carefully 
checked. 

It was found that an im- 
portant building had been 
demolished some years be- 
fore and the present one 
built. But, although the 
value of the new building 
had been put on the books, 
the old one had never been 
written off. Into the costs 
of the finished product the 
depreciation on a non- 
existent building had been 
charged, and premiums on 
fire insurance had been 
paid on a property which 
had already been destroyed. 

A bookkeeper in _ his 
office may have a correct 
record of the money spent 
on the property, but, for its 
correct allocation as_ be- 
tween capital and expense 
charges and to the proper 
‘building and department 
records, he must know 
every item of additions and 
removals, which occur al- 
most daily in a factory. For 
these, he has to rely upon 
the reports of millwrights 
and factory foremen who 
are notoriously averse to 








Dreamer and Doer 
By Ted Olson 


It’s easy enough, my friend, to dream 


Of Utopian worlds afar; 


Where wealth and power and prowess 


gleam 
Remote as the utmost star. 


It’s pleasant enough in dreams to cloak 


The ugly, immediate fact— 


But the wise man knows that the 


dream’s. a joke 
Till yoked with the will to act! 


For a dream’s a drug or a dream’s a 


goad, 


Whichever you choose to make it. 
One man it speeds on the upward 


road; 
Another it lures to forsake it. 


For years unnumbered the seers have 


told 
In saga and story and song 


Their marvelous dreams of an Age 


of Gold 


Washed clean of all grief and wrong. 


And ninety-nine are with dreams 


content. 


But the hope of a world made new 
Is the hundredth man who is grimly 


bent 
On making the dream come true! 


l-soot blower, revolv- 
ARR ARAR 
Extra for gallows steel 
SCAND sik s8 
Standard single brick 
setting, exclusive of 
foundations 
1-36"”x75’-0"”, No. 12 
gauge steel smoke 
stack including guy 
Nh iia anced 275.00 
Freight and cartage.. 265.00 
Installing boiler and 
stack 475.00 


1,550.00 


ee eeeeee 


Cost of reproduction, 
(representing what 
it would cost to re- 
place this complete 
MORE 1 caddies bee-ass 
Depreciation, (based 
upon the weighted 
average of the above 
parts, representing 
the actual loss re- 
sulting from age, 
condition, and utility) 875.00 
Sound value, 
resenting the re- 
maining value for 
continued use in pro- 
duction) 


(rep- 


$3,516.00 


If any one were to ques- 
tion the value of this 
boiler, an inquiry of the 
maker giving the informa- 
tion detailed in the ap- 
praisal would bring forth 
a complete quotation. 

For fire insurance pur- 
poses a lump sum apprais- 
al, no matter how accurate 
it may be, is of little or no 














doing “paper work,” as 
they call it. 

Yet this failure may have far- 
reaching results. 

For instance, we appraised a 
brick-making concern which opera- 
ted two plants. Our findings, of 
course, were independent of what 
the books showed. Discrepancies 
appeared, amounting to around 
$100,000 between the two plants, 
all due to charging one plant with 
work done on the other and credit- 
ing one with depreciation or re- 
moved machines which should 
have been credited to the other. 
Even when the errors were dem- 
onstrated it proved to be impos- 


tain a detailed classified record of 
the buildings, giving their exact 
locations; a correct, technical de- 
scription of the buildings and each 
piece of machinery and other 
equipment; the exact location of 
each bit of equipment; unit re- 
production costs; accrued depre- 
ciation and sound values; and sum- 
maries showing the total costs and 
values distributed in accordance 
with the requirements for pur- 
poses of insurance, plant account- 
ing, and cost accounting. 

When, as in the case of fire, it 
is desirable to prove a value, great 


use. An insurance ad- 

juster will allow only for 
property values which can be 
proved. Such a detailed, techni- 
cal description as I have just cited 
is, therefore, essential, for it 
makes it possible at any moment 
to say with certainty what prop- 
erty was damaged and its value, 
and if necessary to support the 
statement -with competent and 
authoritative testimony. 

Without a detailed appraisal, 
there is a good chance for too 
much insurance to be carried. 
Even in this period of relatively 
high values, a recent appraisal of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A TWO TON TRUCK 
TRIUMPH 
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Graham Brothers new Two-’Ton 
Truck has fairly astounded those 
who have tried it out—and learned 
its low price! 


Simply another reflection of Gra- 
ham Brothers policy of passing on 
to the buyer the vast economies of 
mass production. 


Largest exclusive truck manu 
facturers in the world, Graham 
Brothers are in a logical position 
to produce trucks of outstanding 
performance ability at unapproach- 
ably low prices. 


They did it with the famous 
One-Ton G-BOY. And now again 
with this sturdy Two-Ton! 


Graham BrothersTrucks, with Dodge ee oe ahs ak cy 

Brothers 34-Ton Commercial Cars, 1%-TON CHASSIS. - . - - . 1245 

meet 91% of all hauling requirements 1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) 7 + + 885 
f.0o. jetroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Evansville — D E TR OTIT — Stockton 


A Division oF Dooce BrRoTHERS. INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO. ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
CKS 
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SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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(Continued from page 32) 

a property of a responsible com- 
pany operating many properties 
showed that they were carrying 
insurance 20 per cent. in excess of 
the property insured. This is 
foolish, for no matter how much 
insurance you carry you can col- 
lect only the value of the loss 
proved at the time of the fire. 

On the other hand, it is impor- 
tant to cover the full value of the 
property. Under the provisions 
of the coinsurance clauses which 
are now customary, under-insur- 
ance may make the owner stand 
a part of his own loss. One con- 
cern had a fire shortly after it had 
added to its insurance on the basis 
of an appraisal, with the result 
that it collected $60,000 more than 
it would have, had the fire oc- 
curred before the appraisal was 
made. It is not uncommon for 
such an experience to be worth 
many times the cost of the ap- 
praisal. Frequently, the saving in 
premiums on over-insurance are 
sufficient to pay for keeping the 
appraisal up to date. 

Here, again is a case where an 
appraisal, practically ignored and 
forgotten, proved to be the most 
valuable asset one concern had 
after fire had destroyed its plant. 
An entirely inadequate amount of 
insurance had been carried, not at 
all based on the value shown by 
the appraisal. The insurance, which 
was collected with no trouble, fell 
far short of covering the loss. 

The fire had been caused by a 
spark from a locomotive; so suit 
was brought to collect from the 
railroad. The lawyer found the old 
appraisal among the company’s 
records. On the basis of the testi- 
mony of the appraisers, of whom 
I was one, the concern collected 
from the railroad. 

In forming combinations and 
mergers, appraisals are invalu- 
able for determining the fair 
values of the properties acquired. 
It is then necessary that all the 
properties be measured by the 
same rule. The value to the own- 
er may not be the same as the 
value to the new business. Sev- 
eral of the early trusts which 
seemed to have everything in 
their favor, went to the wall be- 
cause of the excessive prices 
which the original owners of the 
merged properties, who were 
mighty shrewd traders, were able 
to get. This resulted in over- 
capitalization with an excessive 
burden of interest and amortiza- 
tion charges which would have 
been avoided had the financing 
been done on the basis of the 
sound, appraised values of the 
properties. 

The sale of a plant or of equip- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Little Bits abouthir® 





HEN Bernard M. Baruch 

finished his pursuits of educa- 

tion he went into the cold maze of 
New York in search of work. 

Dr. Baruch hoped that his son 

might become a doctor and carry 





the family name 
to further 
heights in the 
medical profes- 
sion. Mrs. Ba- 
ruch had no defi- 
nite ideas about 
her  offspring’s 
future save that 
he had a remark- 
able amount of mentality and was 
sure to get ahead somehow. Young 
Baruch had few notions about 
himself aside from the knowledge 
that he was passionately fond of 
the element of risk. 

And so it is not surprising that 
the family was almost broken up 
when the pere found young Bar- 
ney gathering together the win- 
nings of a Saturday evening poker 
game. That night the youngster 
decided that he was through with 
gambling for all time. 

The next day young Baruch 
went to work in a broker’s office. 
But not until he had tarried for 
some time in a basement poker 
game with some friends. This 
patricular game was interrupted 
by Mrs. Baruch. Hazard seemed 
to be in the blood. 

At the broker’s office Bernard 
M. began to gather facts about 
stocks. And it was not long be- 
fore the young man, equipped with 
these facts and the aforementioned 
gambler’s daring, began to operate 
in the market. By the time he had 
left his twenties he was the pos- 
sessor of several millions of dol- 
lars. 

The world is quite aware of his 
activities in connection with the 
election of Woodrow Wilson, the 
War Industries Board and Wall 
Street. These were all the result 
of an amazing capacity for getting 
facts and a goodly amount of the 
gambling spirit. 

a 
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HROUGH his wife, R. P. 
Crane, after years in the ad- 
vertising business with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, has learned 
something about that field of busi- 
ness. During those years he had 
managed to impress her—“by some 
rather clever home propaganda,” 
as he says—that he was pretty fair 
in his line. One day a very good 
friend told Mr. Crane that she 
had lost her cook. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Crane proudly, 





= 


“don’t worry about that. Just let 
my husband write you a want ad. 
He'll bring you any number of 
good cooks.” 

Mr. Crane demurred. Want ads 
were beneath him, he thought. 
But finally he went to the task, 
feeling that he had to make some 
sort of a record here. So he gave 
the lady a want ad that was a want 
ad. 

It occupied about three times as 
much space as an ordinary one and 
thus cost her three times as much 
money. It told all about the place 
and made it sound like the really 
good place it was. 

The result? Not one answer! 
Here is Mr. Crane’s explanation: 

“T know what I did now. I had 
my audience sized up wrong. All 
the cooks in town figured out that 
this woman must have a hard time 
keeping domestics if she was 
forced to make such an effort to 
get them. It took me years to live 
that down with my wife and our 
entire colony of friends. And I’m 
not sure there isn’t some life in the 
darned thing yet. 

“The moral is: In advertising it 
must not only be true—it must 
sound true.” 

* *«* * 
| Gerke D. CHAPIN, now chair- 
man of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, tells how, many years 
ago, he was vainly wrestling with 
an automobile which had refused 
to go another yard, when a lanky 





young fellow 
came along and 
cured the trouble 
in a jiffy. The 
lanky young fel- 
low was Henry 
Ford. 


An incident oc- 











curred recently 





in the Reo Mo- 
tor plant which recalled that epi- 
sode. President R. H. Scott dis- 
covered one morning that the 
drinking fountain near the infor- 
mation desk furnished a bath when 
asked to furnish only a drink. His. 
inquiries elicited the information 
that plumbers had tinkered with 
the badly behaved fountain for 
several days, without result. 

He immediately summoned a man: 
from the shop, had the fountain 
taken apart in five minutes, pointed’ 
out exactly what to do—and since: 
then the fountain has stopped sup- 
plying unasked-for baths. 

Although he now’ sits in the: 


president’s chair, Mr. Scott hasn’t: 
forgotten how to ply a mechanic’s: 


tools. 
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lO minutes from factory 
to pier cuts your costs 





RE you looking for a factory location that combines “~ Diversified City Advan- 
ideal port facilities with every economy, proximity * tages. Wilmington has a long 

of markets, fine labor supply and a diversified industrial list of industries—in a number of 
city? Then you will be interested in Wilmington. them it has the world’s largest man- 
New Marine Terminal, expertly planned, handles 4 * ufacturers. This diversity and the 
foreign and coast-wise shipments in fast time atlow ¢ general tat righ! have made 
cost. Latest type equipment. Railroad tracks and ay Wilmington ° splendid town to live 
through truck lanes at ship-side. Open and cov- Ian 124,000 population and metropol- 
ered storage. Concrete road to heart of city in 10 itan attractions of ae omy Canes 
minutes. No charge for securing lowest rates on larger. These are the things, along with 
all classes of shipments, for marking or stencil- a comfortable Climate, that hold a stable 


population of labor of all grades. 


Favorable Corporation Laws, and ab- 
sence of social legislation. 

3 Railroads — Pennsylvania, Reading, and Have Wilmington Checked Up on Your 
B. & O. Specifications — write and tell us what you 

; ‘ é es a need in your manufact 

Strategic Location. Over-night deliveries h y MEG, and te points 
1020 Spal Auiadidtseaiieliiin Satta where you want to cut costs. Our Consultant 
noun cenimeiammmaemaimaiaiia..taiale will dig into the situation here for you and give 
factoriadiing mee Saale elmenel te you a conservative answer to every question. 


ing less-car-load lots, for forwarding bills of lad- 
ing, for supervision of loading or unloading and 
storing, or forchecking and recording shipments. 








‘ : ; Wilmington may have the combinati 

business with the East, the fast-growing 6 Y manag bination - make 
; this the 100% best location for your business— 

Southeast, and foreign and coast-wise , ‘ . ‘ 

oaiiail it costs you nothing to find out, and it may be 


greatly to your profit. 


Power, Fuel, Gas, Pure Water at ADDRESS INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, ROOM 1302 
low rates. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


WILMINGTON 


BecBead Ate WW A. KR. -B 
“The ‘Port of Personal Service’ 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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STAR FOUR CON- $550 2.2: Philadelphia 


VERTIBLE ROADSTER 


IMPROVED 


STAR FOUR COACH 

















STAR FOUR COUPE $675 Lansing 





Low~cost Transportation 





IMPROVED FOUR I, 


Twelve j4, 


Each priced at },.. 


IMPROVED a. 
STAR FOUR TOURING 9990 cn 


“~ Offering the 
world’s widest 
range of choice 


See the Star Car Exhibited at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 


Lansing 


: . . DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 West 57th 
(Commercial Box and extra Tire not included) Street, New York ’ City.’ General Sales 
Department, 1819 Broadway, New York City 





IMPROVED f.0. b. 
f.o. b. STAR FOUR SEDAN $795 Eunbine 





IMPROVED $695 f. 0. b. 


STAR SIX TOURING $725 Cxcing 
ee STAR SIX COMPOUND FLEETRUCK ON | 
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MORE POWER AND js 
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Low-cost Transportation 





© Models 
Uless than $1,000 


in high quality STAR SIX COUPE 
LOW-COST 
transportation 



















THE NEW $820 f.0. b. 


Lansing 








HAYES - HUNT 
BODIES 
Plants: THE NEW $880 f.0. b. 
Elizabeth, N. J. Lansing, Mich. STAR SIX COACH Lansing 
Oakland, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 


Dealers and Service Stations throughou* 
the United States, Canada and Mexico 





THE NEW $995 f.0. b. STAR SIX 
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When an Investment 
is Right for You 


VERY day we recommend different invest- 
ments to different men ...... For each 
case presents a different set of conditions. 


To BE sound, any investment must meet certain 
standards. It must safeguard money. It must con- 
vert readily into cash. It must pay good interest. 


But a sound investment may meet the needs of 
one individual and miss the needs of another. 


Ir YOU are active in business, you may wisely make 
an investment which the non-business man had 
best avoid. An investment well-adapted to the 
provisions of another’s Will might hamper clean- 
cut execution of your Will. Your plans to stay at 
home or to travel may affect the investment you 
should make. Different incomes often pcint to 
quite different investments. An investment should 
also effect a good balance with investments already 
held. Plainly, such problems call for judgment and 


experience. 


BeHINnD the Company’s counsel are included a 
background of one hundred and fourteen years of 
financial experience; world-wide foreign connec- 
tions; eleven thousand miles of private wires to 
investment centers in America, and offices in over 
50 leading American cities. 


A Nationa City Company representative will 
know how to bring the Company’s equipment to 
bear on your needs. 


You May get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 
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SHORT TERM NOTES - 


ACCEPTANCES 























71 Broadway 








E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


| Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $80,000,000 


New York 
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(Continued from page 34) 

ment is of everyday occurrence. 
Here an appraisal may be of great 
value. One concern was about to 
sell a no-longer-needed machine 
tool for $3,000 when some one 
looked up its recorded price and 
value in the appraisal. With de- 
preciation taken off to date, it was 
found to be worth $5,000. This 
price was put upon it. The buy- 
er, who happened to be a better 
judge of values than the seller, 
knew that it was a fair price and 
bought the machine. 

In a concern of any considerable 
size it is not uncommon for new 
equipment to be purchased, al- 
though in some other depart- 
ments exactly what is needed is 
idle. To avoid that, one concern 
which operates several factories 
scattered over the country has in 
its appraisal report a classification 
called “Abandoned Equipment.” 
As rapidly as possible this equip- 
ment, for which there is no im- 
mediate use, but which is still 
serviceable, is transferred to an- 
other plant having use for it, or 
is sold off—always considering the 
appraised value and the accrued 
depreciation. 

If one department desires to 
purchase new equipment, a check 
is made of the “abandoned equip- 
ment” to see if the item is avail- 
able there. An officer of this 
company says: “This appraisal 
gave us the first clear idea as to 
how much and exactly what aban- 
doned equipment we had and 
where it was. It totalled close to 
a half-million dollars.” 

There is hardly a ramification 
of any business which is not af- 
fected’ to some extent by the 
value of the physical property. It 
is at some time necessary to know 
the real worth to the business. It 
is an asset to the business to have 
this information available at all 
times. In a succeeding article, I 
shall show more specifically how 
a definite knowledge of values, as 
shown by a detailed appraisal, may 
be used as a guide in the everyday 
routine conduct of an enterprise. 





That silence is one of the great 
arts of conversation is allowed by 
Cicero himself, who says there is 
not only an art, but an eloquence 
in it—Hannah Moore. 

* * &* 


Whether you be a man or 
woman you will never do any- 
thing in this world without cour- 
age. It is the greatest quality of 
the mind next to honor.—James 
L. Allen. 

_— 

We exaggerate misfortune and 
happiness alike. We are never 
either so wretched or so happy as 
we say we are.—Balzac. 
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If You Want to Get Any- 
where Make a Bee Line 
for It 


(Continued from page 12) 


ly put together, and then Mr. 
Cochran applied himself earnestly 
to rehabilitating the business. How 
did he proceed? 

“I found, to begin with,” he re- 
lates, “that the assets were not 
making enough money. There- 
fore we proceeded to improve the 
earnings of the company. I found 
that we were paying too much for 
business. We cut down costs. 

“The chief thing, however, was 
to make all the people connected 
with the business loyal and to bring 
in the very best men. Lee A. Phil- 
lips, a partner in my law firm, was 
one of those I induced to join us, 
and he has had as much to do with 
the success of the Pacific Mutual 
as I have had. 

“We went in for paying our 
people very well. Last year we 
earned 6.65 per cent. interest on 
our assets, which is as much as is 
earned by the average insurance 
company and a million or two 
more. If you take part of the ad- 
ditional money which the services 
of the highest-grade men enable 
you to earn and pay these men 
well, and attract other big men, 
surely it is good business. If you 
have a sound business, brainy men 
will earn enough to pay themselves 


and to yield a good profit. No one * 


man can attempt to run a modern 
business of magnitude. 


Sentiment in Business 


“I believe in sentiment. All our 
people here are a close, affection- 
ate family. Just as my clients 
were always. warm, personal 
friends when I was practicing law, 
so are my associates to-day—lI 
have been a director of the South- 
ern California Edison Company, 
for example, for twenty-five 
years, and my relations with John 
B. Miller, the president, always 
have been intimate. 

“Without sentiment, without 
the personal relationship, you can- 
not create and maintain the har- 
mony necessary for the fullest 
success of any organization. 

“The welfare of our people has 
always interested me. Attached 
to our welfare department are 
tour trained nurses. We have rest- 
rooms, library, etc. If any of our 
people are under-nourished, we see 
that they drink milk at certain 
times. Every employee is given 
a medical examination. All are re- 
quired to take out life insurance, 
increasing from $1,000 to $10,000 
—the company pays 90 per cent. 
of the premium. The employee 
selects any policy he wants, but 








Not Magic ~ 


just mind and muscle 


HE SOUTH—the nation’s winter playground—is setting 
new high marks in the story of American achievement. 


For, notable as are the South’s friendly climate and genial 


hospitality, it is on her farms and in her workshops of in- 
dustry that these marks are being made. 


In the last twenty-five.years the value of things made in 
the South has increased fivefold; and the value of things 
grown fourfold. 


Such growth and progress suggest the magic wand, but 
it is the magic of mind and muscle—of hard work intelli- 
gently applied. The people of the South are making good 
use of the rich and varied resources that nature has be- 
stowed upon them. 


But the industrial and agricultural progress of the South 
is still in the first act. The years of greatest opportunity 
and achievement lie ahead. 


The Southern Railway System, with its 8,000 miles of lines, serves the 

South from the northern gateways at Washington, Cincinnati and Louis- 

ville—from the western gateways at St. Louis and Memphis—to the 

ocean ports of Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and Jackson- 
ville, and the Gulf ports of Mobile and New Orleans. 


The Development Service of Southern Railway System, 
Pashingee, D. C., will gladly aid in securing in- 
. dustrial locations, farms and home sites in the South. 


U 


RAILWAY 
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Wherevel' 


ou are near Nationa 





There are more than 300 National Cash Register ‘ 
offices in the United States. Each office is 
equipped to render National service whether it 

be on repairs, supplies or suggestions on busi- 

ness problems. 


Nationa 
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you are 
Lash Register Service 


ATIONAL CASH REGISTER service is as fine as National Cash 
Registers themselves. 


It starts with our line of more than 500 different types and sizes, so 


you can be certain to obtain a cash register that meets your needs 
exactly. 


4f 
1, 


It extends through your every business problem—no matter what 
its nature. You are invited to refer them to our representatives or direct 
to our Merchants Bureau at Dayton—without cost or obligation. 


We maintain 300 offices in the United States to provide this service. 
We want every merchant to feel that these National offices are 
not merely salesrooms. They are headquarters for any business infor- 
mation and advice he needs. He is welcome to call and discuss any- 
thing connected with his business. 


Supplies can be obtained from them without delay. Expert mechani- 


cal service by factory-trained men is always available at a moment’s 
notice. | 


Forty-five years devoted to serving business have helped us to make 
National service what we believe is the finest in the world. Hundreds 
of thousands of merchants have been benefited by it. 


A phone call, post-card or visit to any National office places this serv- 
ice at your immediate command. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 





A few of the 500 different types of Nationai Cash Registers 
Prices in U. S. $75, $100, $125, $150 and up, liberal allowance, easy terms. 
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$50,000 


$50,000 


$100,000 


$50,000 
Galveston-Houston 


Yield about 





Short Term 
Notes 


Electric Railway Equipment 


Securities Co. 
5s, Due 1931-1933 
Yield about 5.10% 


Savannah Electric & Power Co. 
5s, Due 1929 


Yield about 5.25% 


Eastern Texas Electric Co. 
5s, Due 1928 
Yield about 5.30% 


6%4s, Due 1931 


Circulars on Request 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


Electric Co. 
7% 
































Every 


nvestot 


must know 


The Facts:; 


What is the prospect for 
business? 
What about moneyratesand 
their effect on investments? 
What is the position of the 
chief groups of stocks? 


= Babsonis Reports ms 
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Div. K-6 — Babson Park, Mass. § 
Send me, gratis, your Analysis of the finan- & 
cial situation. - 
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IF YOU HAVE A 
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Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 


“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have te de to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertibe- 
ment, pin if te pour cegular business letterhead, and mail it te the 


= @emy 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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the beneficiary has to be approved 
by us, a precaution taken to make 
sure that the money will go to the 
right hands. All employees also 
enjoy health and salary insurance, 
to which they make only a modest 
contribution. Free lunches are pro- 
vided but not taken into consider- 
ation in fixing salaries. 

“Vacations are granted, depend- 
ing on salary and length of service. 
Anybody who has been with the 
company twenty years gets one 
month with full pay. Everybody 
drawing $300 or more a month also 
gets one month. I believe that a 
man who is worth $3,600 or more 
a year should have a month off 
every year in order to give him 
opportunity to grow. Other em- 
ployees get from two weeks up, 
depending on length of service.” 

Perhaps what follows should 
not be printed. Some years ago 
Mr. Cochran called together the 
heads of all departments and made 
a little speech something along 
this line: 

“Some day during the week— 
during every week—when you 
have your office running all right, 
give the impression that you are 
going out on important business, 
but when you put your hat on 
make straight for your golf club. 
The only condition is that, if you 
don’t play golf, you will spend 
your afternoon outdoors at some 
kind of physical recreation.” 


Tribute From Associates 

Mr. Cochran tells you, with a 
twinkle, that business has gone 
ahead faster than it ever did be- 
fore the afternoon-off was in- 
augurated. 

A rare tribute—what Mr. Coch- 
ran calls “The most interesting 
feature of my career”’—was paid 
him in commemoration of his 
twentieth anniversary as presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual. In twenty 
days his devoted force wrote $20,- 
000,000 of new insurance. 

On the same occasion (June 
last) the directors passed a formal 
resolution of appreciation of Mr. 
Cochran’s services. They said, in 
part: 

We would take advantage of 
this opportunity to place on record 
our great appreciation of your able 
leadership, which we recognize as 
the chief factor in bringing our 
company to the high position it 
now holds in the insurance frater- 
nity and in the confidence and 
esteem of the general public. 

Your close contact with every 
department has kept you well in- 
formed as to all that transpires in 
the conduct of our business, and 
your sympathetic and generous at- 
titude towards the rights and claims 
of all who are in any way con- 
nected with the Pacific Mutual or 
who serve it in any capacity, has 
created a respect for and confidence 
in our company, which we prize as 
its most valuable asset. 
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Mr. Cochran is the only man in 
California who is both a regent 
of the University of California 
and a trustee of the University of 
Southern California. The value of 
his services to education may be 

gauged by this passage from a let- 
ter written to him by Dr. George 
F. Bovard, when the latter retired, 
in 1921, from the active presidency 
of Southern California, which 
Mr. Cochran has served for thirty 
years: 

Many times we have had dif- 
ficult problems with which to deal, 
and it has been your wise counsel 
that enabled us to solve them. I do 
not know that the friends of the 
University fully appreciate your 
worth to this institution. I think 
my relation to you and the work 
of the University warrants me in 
saying that you have been the key 
to all the success that has attended 
my entire administration. Your high 
standing in the city of Los Angeles 
as a business man and your wise 
counsel have enabled me to lay the 
foundation of an institution that is 
a credit to the State of California, 
if not to the nation itself. I have 
done the best I could under the cir- 
cumstances, but without your back- 
ing the work done would have been 
impossible. 

This analysis of Mr. Cochran 
comes from C. I. D. Moore, who 
has been one of his closest asso- 
ciates for many years: 


Opinion of a Friend 


“Keen, analytical, incisive, he is 
blessed with an excellent memory, 
and his mental processes operate 
with unusual rapidity. In his 
ability to analyze a complicated 
situation and reach a conclusion 
quickly. he has but few peers and 
we doubt that he has any superiors. 
To decide an important issue 
promptly and correctly is a gift in 
which he has always excelled. 

“Mr. Cochran’s retiring and un- 
assuming disposition has in some 
created the impression that he is 
indifferent to the extent of border- 
ing on coldness; but such an 
estimate of him is entirely erron- 
eous. While not given to words, he 
is never at a loss as to what to 
say, and how to say it, as occa- 
sion demands. Warm-hearted and 
sympathetic, he is very compan- 
ionable socially and a most loyal 
friend, continuing his kindly serv- 
ices as a friend sometimes after 
they have ceased to be deserved. 
He is broad-minded, generous al- 
most to a fault, and while despis- 
ing insincerity and hypocrisy, is 
tolerant of the views of others.” 

That harmonizes with my own 
reading of George Cochran. In 
addition to his conspicuous qual- 
ities as a business man, as a devel- 
oper of California, and as a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, he is a true 
sport. And that is about as fine 
a tribute as you can pay to any 
man. 
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INTERESTED IN WORKING 


WITH 


CUSTOMERS 


who appreciate that a 
satisfactory banking 
relationship is a matter 
of growth—based on 
the foundation of con- 
tinued association, mu- 
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CA Life - Saver for Busy Business 


This Service is supplemented by special monthly reviews, on later pages of each issue, by such authorities as Dr. Julius Klein, 
director U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor “Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Tex- 
tile World”; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, and other market specialists. 


a substantial falling off in the rate 

of manufacturing activity and gen- 
eral prosperity for the latter part of 1926 
have thus far, at least, found no great 
basis for bearing out their predictjons. 

As a matter of fact, the usual 
summer lethargy in business lines has 
been a good deal less pronounced in 
the past summer than it was last year 
or in the same period of most preceding 
years. And, although the summer ac- 
tivity might have made a later 
reaction more probable, the 


B: ssa leaders who prophecied 


such decided gains but are also running 
well ahead of last year. 

Building permits continue to decline 
moderately, the general level of con- 
struction being perhaps 8 per cent. under 
last year. 

Motor production declined slightly 
during August but operations have again 
turned upward for the winter demand. 
The agricultural situation continues 
moderately favorable, the railroads are 
still on the up-grade of prosperity, busi- 


the previous month this year and over 
17 per cent. above the totals turned in 
for the corresponding month of last year 
which was the banner one that far in 
1925. 

The July reports fell slightly short of 
the prophecied totals but the month’s 
profits still set up a new high figure thus 
far in the current year and also ex- 
ceeded any previous’ corresponding 
month in railway history. The earnings 
indicate a return of 6.3 per cent. 

on rate-making values and 5.6 








most reliable business reports 
denote fall demand for finished 
products fully up to normal. 

The steel industry has been 
the best acting barometer 
throughout the period and, 
while there have been some 
scattered signs of quieting 
down as well as price conces- 
‘sion for rapid moving of fin- 
ished materials, the industry as 
a whole has entered the fall 
season with a good demand for 
present delivery and an increas- 
ing inquiry for last quarter 
delivery. 


Steel Operations 


TEEL production during 
August amounted to over 
4,000,000 tons, an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent. over the 
previous month and more than 
15 per cent. above the totals 
for August of last year..- In 
fact, the month was the larg- 
est seen in the industry since 








World Wheat Crop Lower 
Germany Enters the League 
Canadian Exports Increase 
New Records for the Railroads.... 
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Normal Expansion in Fall Trade... 
Adirondack Fish Give Lives for 

ge, Pree ee rere 
British Trade in Sharp Decline.... 
U. S. Exports on Up-Grade........ 
Resurrection of Washington...... 
Jersey Transit Strike Threatens. :. 
Canadian Wheat Yield Grows 


per cent. on the roads’ own 
valuations, compared with 5.5 
and 4.9 per cent. respectively in 
the same month of iast year. 
48 Individual reports for August 
55 which are now being turned 
0 in indicate that that month will 
56 continue the record breaking 
44 history of 1926 and set up still 
another new high for railway 
46 earnings. As was the case last 
52 year, the end of August and 
45 beginning of September set up 
50 temporary peaks for volume of 
car loadings. Last year, in 
44 fact, the last week in August 
was never again quite equalled. 
52 Car Loadings 
56 HILE the record thus far 
54 in 1926 now stands at 
52 around 1,150,000 cars, the week- 
52 ly reports are again recovering 
to figures which indicate good 
50 probabilities of setting up new 
48 high records for all time -in 
October, which month was 
previously the normal period 











last April and the third largest 





thus far in the current year. 

The Steel Corporation has reported a 
slight reaction in the balance of unfilled 
ordes on hand though they still stand 
considerably above the low point reached 
in June as well as the volume reported 
for corresponding months in the past 
two years. After a moderate slowing 
down around the first of last month, the 
Corporation has again increased oper- 
ations to about 87 per cent., while the 
independents show a larger increase to 
about 85 per cent. of capacity. 


Retail sales are currently displaying 
their usual fall expansion and continue, 
in the main, to set up new high records 
over previous corresponding periods. 
Latest monthly figures for chain store 
sales show increases of as high as 40 
per cent. over last year, with the average 
at around 18 to 20 per cent. Mail order 
and department store sales cannot boast 


ness failures have declined still further 
and bank clearings are far ahead of all 
previous years. 
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High Records. New Opposition 
to Pending Mergers 
UNNING true to seasonal form and 
prophecy of freight car loadings, 
the profits of Class I railroad systems 
continue to forge ahead into new high 
ground for all time and prospects seem 
good for even greater totals to come in 
the coming month. 
Final net operating revenue of Class I 
systems for July amounted to $116,895,- 
311, a gain of about 10 per cent. over 


for reaching the year’s peak 
traffic. 

The current prosperity of the railroads 
again brings into financial relief the 
often alleged unfairness of the so-called 
Recapture Clause in the Transportation 
Act. Many of the roads are now earn- 
ing considerably over the 6 per cent. 
fair return allowed by the Government 
on property values, and they are quite 
naturally loathe to turn over a half of 
such excess to the general fund ad- 
ministered by the commission. Definite 
steps are being taken by railway in- 
terests looking toward possible repeal 
of the clause. 

There is little new to report as re- 
gards the Nickel Plate merger plans 
which are still being fought over behind 
closed doors and by minority interests 
of the proposed participants. New op- 
position to Mr. Loree’s plans for the 
Cotton Belt merger has appeared from 
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Mr. Walter E. Meyer, who formerly 
made a name for himself in similar cir- 
cumstances and was elected a director 
of St. Louis Southwestern last spring. 

The Michigan Central minority is also 
planning to fight the proposed leasing 
of that road to the parent New York 
Central, and it is probable that other 
subsidiary minorities may also join the 
fight. 

















Most Important Commodities Stage 
Moderate Reaction. Report of Fed- 
eral Oil Board. Tin Prices Strong 


VS prices of the most 
important commodities affecting 
general purchasing power in this country 
seem currently to be indulging in an- 
other of the rather lengthy series of 
“secondary reactions” which have been 
in evidence during the past summer. 
After declining since about March, 
the general tone of the more important 
staples recovered in fine fashion for a 
few weeks in June and again. during 
most of August. In the past month, 
however, there has been a renewed ten- 
dency toward reaction and, while the 


declines have nowhere been very severe, 
prices are still considerably lower than 
they were earlier in the month. 

Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index .. ... 185.717 185.129 195.766 
Bradstreet’s ....... 12.6968 12.6441 14.0878 


The monthly indexes agree on a 
rather slight recovery in the general 
commodity level and the Irving Fisher 
copyrighted index of 200 commodities 
has lately recovered still further to 148.5, 
compared with the year’s lowest figure 
of 147.2 which was hung up for the 
week ended August 20. 


The grains have led the downward 
reaction during the latter portion of the 
past month. Corn has held about the 
best, despite the higher Government 
crop estimate, but wheat, oats, rye, and 
the lesser grains have all given way be- 
fore the apparently favorable harvests 
that are being gleaned in the western 
states. Wheat has been especially 
weighty due to the material gains in 
estimates on the Canadian harvest. 


peels rather rainy weather 
throughout portions of the domestic 
belt, together with reports of storm and 
pest damages, there has been further re- 
action in demand for cotton and quota- 
tions are still considerably below the 





45 


levels of earlier in the month. More 
lately conditions in the chief growing 
states have been favorable and there has 
been a good deal of Southern selling 
with not quite sufficient demand from 
Northern purchasers. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, Dec. ....0.:. $1.34% $1.39 $1.50 
Corn, Ee ee 84 8314 86% 
SE BO. nei nscendce 41% 424 41 
Cotton, Mid, fies Seba 17.56 17.74 23.20 
acaba ena Coes 7.50 8.25 8.50 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio.. 18 18 .214% 
Samat, Gran. ......0.. 057 .056 057 
Beef, Family ........ 22.50 22.50 23.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila....... 22.50 22.50 23.00 
OS eS 35.00 35.00 35.00 
= RES 8.75 8.90 9.6<0 
Cabtdhetiushees .20 14.20 14.50 

aes E. St. Louis.. 7.424 7.42 7.70 
0 SR a gears 25 65.00 57.75 
Rubber, Dec. ........ 40 .40 86 
Crude Oil, Mid-con... 2.05 2.05 1.65 
NE Sktanadrccudac -2l .21 17 


The report of the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board, indicating a reserve of 
only 4,500,000,000 barrels of crude, has 
been long expected and the tenor of 
the report was not far off from pro- 
phecies. The statement is interesting 
but already a bit out of date, since new 
discoveries in Panhandle and Spindle- 
top fields have since raised reserves ma- 
terially and the conservation warnings 
have had little effect on prices. The 
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Where business is designated as 
“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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**Dual Trio” Radio Concerts 
every Tuesday evening — 





In the very center of things 
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ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
TAND out like personal friends in the 


thoughts of those who love to go down 
to the sea for rest or play—their simple, 
friendly hospitality has so graced every 
service for so many years. 

Especially delightful during the winter 
months are the broad deck porches facing 
the sea with their comfortable steamer 
chairs looking down on the flowing life of 
the Boardwalk. For the more active—golf, 
bi riding on the beach, theatres, Boardwalk 
hy activities, fascinating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


Tune in on WPG at 9 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














A Convenient Way to Subscribe to 


FORBES 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 


FORBES is published twice a month— 
on the ist and 15th of each month 


The subscription rate is $5 per year, $9 for two years. (Add 50 cents 
for each year for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage.) 


FORBES, Date 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


one year ($5) (Add Canadian or 
Send FORBES for | Pro veare I enclose ($9) Foreign Postage) 
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latter remain firm, however, despite con- 
tinued moderate gains in weekly pro. 
duction, and demand continues strong 
for crude petroleum, gasoline and kero- 
sene, with an active foreign demand for 
the latter. 

The miscellaneous metals are gener- 
ally somewhat lower, with the exception 
of decided strength in the tin market, 
Steel and iron prices hold satisfactorily 
firm. A small number of motor car 
reductions have been noted in the fall 
months, chiefly in the lower brackets, 














Interest Rates Firm on Fall Demands. 
Gold Movement Well Balanced. 
Brokers’ Loans Still Gaining 

HE usual seasonal upturn in general 

interest rates made its appeararice 
perhaps a little earlier this year than in 
previous years, due largely to new in- 
ventions for harvesting western grain 
which have had the effect of moving 
crop demands forward somewhat since 
the grain is now prepared for shipment 
in less time than was formerly the case. 


2Wks_ Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

Ce SI Soa aaciavenwss 5% 5% 44% 
-50 Gay UME. cscccccsces 4% 4% 4y, 
Commercial paper ........ 4% 4% 4% 
ee ee ree 4 4 4 


The higher levels for accommodation, 
however, have not only materialized 
earlier this year but have had a greater 
tightening effect upon the financial situ- 
ation. Interest rates have been moving 
up rather rapidly since the middle of 
August and while no definite stringency 
can be proven, the prices for long and 
short term accommodation are generally 
at substantially higher levels than they 
have been at this season for a number of 
years. 


Time Funds Lead Rise 


Time money has led the stiffening 
movement and 60 to 90 day maturities 
are currently selling for 47% compared 
with rates of 4 to 4% per cent. six weeks 
ago. Commercial paper has also been 
strong with demand outstripping supply. 
The market here, also, has been active, 
and rates are now quoted at 4% per 
cent. and even higher on best names 
and 4 to 6 months maturity. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1926 1925 
eee ME caicckccsn $4,983,886,000 $4,503,402,000 
ee PR ee 470,739,000 429,690,000 
Philadelphia ....... 454,152,000 433,651,000 
are 21,540,000 512,291,000 
Richmond .......... 7 908,000 269,133,000 
PEM. dcsucccuccca 239,948,000 274,156,000 
OME © canscsasceses 1,021,078,000 978,207,000 
SE. EMO ccvcexaidons 249,077,000 252,215,000 
Minneapolis ........ 167,896,000 187,991,000 
Kansas City ........ 535, 257,075,000 
ee ree 149,200,000 138,562, 
San Francisco ..... 635,906, 467 402,000 

WOE. - aco 45hesSaw $9,443,865,000 $8,703,765,000 


T HE gold movement continues at a 
comparatively high rate but, perhaps 
fortunately, it is moving in both direc- 
tions in such measure as to keep 4 
healthy balance. This country is receiv- 
ing large quantities of the precious 


metal from Australia and Mexico but 
the supply is being drawn out again at 
about equal speed by exports to Canada 
and Germany. The balance of the move- 
ment at present seems to favor this 
country to a small degree. 
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&xquisite Jsle of Delight 


Havana...wealthy, gay, sophisticated...quaint 




















eral ~~ medieval scenes and customs mingling strangely 
nice / with modern life and progress ...stately homes, 
Pre. \ oe great hotels, smart shops... theaters, cafes, the 
fe opera...the elite of the world gathered nightly — 
i y & dining, dancing, wooing the Goddess of Chance — 
* > thronging the beautiful Casino in a scene of bril- 
met | t liance and luxury. 
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Control 


Control is the brain of business in 
action. Stability and progress de- 
pend upon it. As it is intelligent so 
it dominates. Organization, Sys- 
tem, Method are hopeless without 
it. And control is hopeless and 
worthless, unless founded on, and 
continually supported by, accu- 
rate and usable knowledge based 
on timely facts and figures. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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Have You Read This Book? 


HOW TO GET THE JOB 
YOU WANT 


By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


President, W. L. Fletcher, Inc. 


Mr. Fletcher, as employment manager for 
many corporations, knows the problems of 
the employer; and of the man seeking an ex- 
ecutive position. 








Price $2.50, postage prepaid. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New York Stock Exchange and 
the Federal Reserve Board again agree 
on a moderate increase in broker’s loans. 
The former’s monthly report shows the 
totals up about $145,000,000 while the 
Federal Reserve weekly figures raise the 
sum only about $27,000,000. 


Despite the intervention of holidays, 
debits to individual accounts are still on 
the up-grade and running well over 10 
per cent. ahead of last year. 

















Important Harvests Nearing Comple- 
tion. Earlier Canadian Wheat 
Prophecy Proves too Low. 
Corn Yield Increases 


FUSING the early portion of Septem- 
ber weather conditions were un- 
favorable to growing and harvesting 
crops, due chiefly to super-normal tem- 
peratures, to heavy rains and violent 
storms. More recently, however, con- 
ditions have been miore settled and the 
latter half of the past month has pre- 
sented almost ideal conditions. 


Practically all of the drought districts 
in the wheat and corn regions have been 
broken by heavy rains, but in the case 
of corn they came too late to aid de- 
velopment. There followed a period of 
excessive rainfall, but late reports in- 
dicate threshing going forward satis- 
factorily. 


Spring Wheat Crop Low 


The latest Government crop estimate 
shows further, though moderate, reduc- 
tions in prophecied yields for most of 
the domestic crops and it surrently ap- 
pears that 1926 harvests will dip well 
under the totals reported last year. The 
spring wheat estimate is little changed 
but still low and indicates a final yield 
in this country of only 212,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with 271,000,000 last year 
and the five-year average of 253,000,000 
bushels. Total domestic wheat yield is 
therefore placed at less than 840,000,000 
bushels, despite the gain of about 172,- 
000,000 bushels in the yield of winter 
wheat over last year’s crop of 666,000,- 
000 bushels. 


As had been previously intimated in 
these columns, the early estimates from 
Canada, prophecying a small crop for 
that country, have proved entirely er- 
roneous. Instead of a small crop it now 
seems probable that Canada will harvest 
one to compare very favorably with the 
bumper returns of last year. Latest re- 
ports from the Dominion Government 
place the final yield for the Prairie. Pro- 
vinces at 375,697,000 bushels, compared 
with last year’s final estimated yield of 
382,959,000 bushels. The barley and rye 
crops in Canada are estimated about 
equal with last season but oats and flax- 
seed are both considerably lower. 


According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, total wheat 
production of all reporting countries of 
the world, which last year produced over 
80 per cent. of the world’s supply, will 
this year aggregate somewhere in the 


neighborhood of 2,667,000,000 bushels, 


or a decline of around 1% per cent. from 
the total world production of last year. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 










You can draw on the 
Chemical for information 
as well as funds 


AND DRAWING ON ONE 
WILL HELP DEVELOP THE OTHER 










GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET Y 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET Ng 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System | 


2% Times Greater Productivity | 


The success of a business depends upon the buying 


power of its customers, and buying power depends upon 
production. 


According to the most recent government reports, the 
annual value of the basic products—manufactures, mines, 
farm crops, live stock, etc.—is, on the average, $15,000,000 
per county for the United States as a whole. The value 
of the same products per county for the 92 counties 
served by the Associated System is $38,000,000. 


The production per county served by the 
Associated System, therefore, is over 2% times 
as great as that for the United States as a 


whole. 

This is due to the fertility, the larger population and 
also to the greater per capita production—which is 6.6% 
greater—for the counties served than for ithe country 
as a whole. 

Greater production leads to greater demand for service 
and indicates the well-established character of both 
residential and power customers. It accounts for the 
steady and substantial growth in electric output and points 


to the possibilities for further development in Associated 
territory. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Write for our booklet, “Interesting Facts.” 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Co. 
61 Broadway ; New York 














Founded in 1852 | 






























both in nearly 
every office 


KAY 
COPPER 


Listed on New York 
Curb Exchange 






Booklet on request 


Neat, efficient young 
men 


 iaias Kay Copper Cerp. 

are prefitable investments for the firm. Sloppy. 

ae ay oS 25 B 4 N York 
t. 

Perhaps your files are like these two employees? roadway, ew xor 

‘cient, FIEEETONE tod ‘Ale’ posets.” "Ne 

e 8. 0 ‘ ° 

pulgi , overcrowded files, and the diagonal flaps Telephone: Whitehall 2161 

permit examination of the entire contents with- 

eut removal. fend fer a free sample. 




















NATIONAL FIBERSTOK ENVELOPE 
437 Meyet Street 





co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











Read the life steries of the men whe are making eur Meter Industry in the new 
Forbes beok “Autemetive Giants of America”—$2.50. 
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Perhaps the greatest change in th 
Government’s latest crop estimates js 
that on corn, which raises probable do. 
mestic output from 2,577,000 previously 
to a present guess of 2,697,872 bushels 
for 1925-26 season, against last year’s 
record crop of 2,905,000 bushels and a 
five-year average of 2,849,000 bushels, 
Reports from Nebraska and other corn 
states indicate favorable growing and 
harvesting condtiions. 


Cotton Yield Reduced 


HE latest cotton guess of the De- 

partment of Agriculture is a domes- 
tic crop of only 15,166,000 bales, com- 
pared with the previous estimate of 15,- 
248,000, the June prophecy of 15,635,000 
and last year’s crop of 16,103,000 bales. 
Ginnings this year are reported at only 
695,000 bales, compared wtih 1,886,000 
bales to corresponding date last year 
and 957,000 in 1924. 

Statistics published in Manchester, 
England, and just released here, show 
world consumption of American cotton 
for the year ended July 31, 1926, at 13,- 
730,000 bales, compared with 13,256,000 
in the previous year. Consumption of all 
cotton was 24,681,000 bales, compared 
with 23,294,000, showing a much larger 
gain in other kinds than in American 
grown. World stocks of American cot- 
ton on July 31, 1926, were 1,969,000 bales, 
compared with 1,833,000 bales at the 
same date last year. 
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Labor Situation More Clouded. Jersey 
Traction Strike Threatens. New 
Rumblings Under N. Y. 

LTHOUGH one or two minor dif- 

ficulties have been settled during 
the past month, conditions are anything 
but peaceful in the general field of labor. 
Most of the present and potential con- 
troversies revolve about the usual ques- 
tion of remuneration and it is significant 
that there are many more cases where 
employees are asking for increases than 


where employers are trying to put across 
decreased wages. 


Jersey Transit Fight 


In brief, the epic battles of the textile 
workers in the Passaic district, and the 
garment trades in the New York sector, 
are still being waged with dogged and 
fierce determination. The American 
Federation of Labor is now on the job 
at Passaic, but has thus far made no 
more progress, discernible to the naked 
eye, than did Comrade Albert Weisbord. 

The Jersey transit battle is currently 
in the talking stage, but threatens to 
burst forth into angry action most any 
moment. Employers of the bus and trol- 
ley lines centering about Newark seck 
to reduce wages 15 to 65 cents an hour, 
while the employees are demanding an 
increase of 25 per cent. It appears at this 
writing that, unless definite settlement is 
reached shortly, a strike may be called 
for October 1. 

The new Watson-Parker railway labor 
law is now in process of trial in the 
wage dispute between the railroad 
unions and employers. 

Chicago theatres and movie houses 
were destitute of harmony in a number 
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“Caskey Systems More than 





J 


McCaskey— ‘One 
Writing — Visible Filing”’ 
Methods have been applied 
to phases of Industrial Con- 
trol of which the following 


—Metal Products Plants 








—-Boards of Education 
or Manufacturers. 





Pay Their Way 


R. J. Lanigan, General Superintendent 
Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, says: 


RODUCTION and inventory control of our 500 sporting 
goods items is absolutely essential to efficient manufactur- 


are some: 

Rete Dual Control ing. Through the use of one control board and two cabinets, in, 
—Process Inventory . ° 
— Cot & Save Bnects the office, and two production boards in the factory, we are en- 
ha abled to keep not only our labor and material costs, and pay-roll 
Se ne figures, but in addition, accurate stock room information and a 
—Tool Check & Tool Investment ° ° 

Control close check on our yearly physical inventory. 
Some of the lines_using 
—— _ This accurate perpetual record has enabled us to effect substan- 
—Steel, Plants tial savings through inventory reduction. 


—Wood Products Plants ° 
—Automative Plants. In all these ways our McCaskey System more than pays its own 
—-Faper an 

—Clothing Plants way. 


Upon request we will gladly go into greater detail 
and show you how similar results may. be yours. 


—s 












The McCaskey Register Co., 
Industrial Division 1%, 
Alliance, Ohio 


plied your methods. 





Please send more information about the 
McCaskey System showing how firms have ap- 





penne rerrerrerrerrrrrrr itr rr ir THE MCCASKEY REGISTER CO. 
FIRM enema, | ENDUSTRIAL DIVISION 196 - ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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First Mortgage Safety - 


Guaranteed by the House of Issue 


Approved for Insurance by one of the largest 
Surety Companies in America 


YierviNnc 6:7 


EADING financial authorities are agreed that guaranteed real 
estate bonds offer a higher return than any other security 

of equal safety. They point out that the yield of high-grade rail- 
road and industrial bonds has been steadily declining since 1921; 
and quote the experience of the great Life Insurance Companies 
to show that “the first mortgage on real estate has proved the most 
stable, conservative and best income-paying investment, yielding 
year in and year out about 20% higher income than other securities.” 


61 Years Without Loss 


This organization has been enlisted in the service of 
investors for over 61 years. In all that time nobody has 
ever lost a dollar in Adair First Mortgages, and nobody 
ever will—for in addition to the sound security of con- 
servative first mortgages, both the principal and interest 
of every Adair Bond is unconditionally guaranteed by 
us and may be insured against loss on application to an 


independent surety company, with resources over 
$27,000,000. 


Send for Free Booklet 


For those desirous of averaging up both the safety and net yield 
of their investments we have prepared a comprehensive guide to 
the safe selection of high-grade mortgage bonds. Mail the coupon 
today for your copy. There is no obligation or expense. 


ADAIR REALTY 


& TRUST CO. Foundeases 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND Prorits, $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in Principal Cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 


270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Building, ST. Louis 
Ownership idensical 





Please send me your booklet, Dept. V-32 


““Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.” 


Name. Address 
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of ways when over 3,000 musicians went 
on strike for higher pay. Managers soon 
negotiated a new two-year contract 
however, with a $4.50 per week increase 
in wages, and Orpheus is again upon his 
throne. New York stage hands have also 
won a 20 to 40 per cent. increase in sal- 
aries in a similar two-year contract. 


More Subway Rumblings 


Bi: HERE are also renewed rumblings 
in the subways of New York City. 
Apparently undaunted by the rather 
clear-cut failure of the strike during the 
past summer, Mr. Edward Lavin, leader 
of the previous walkout, is said to be 
organizing a new union with A. F. of L. 
affiliations. Apparently all is not yet 
quiet beneath the avenues of Gotham. 














U. S. Trade with all World Districts 
Shows Gain. Rumors of New Nego- 
tiations for White Star Sale 

RAIN and coal fixtures continue to 

be the mainstay of the shipping 
trade and, although demand is not so 
keen as earlier in the summer, there is 
still considerable cargo waiting for 
transport. Sugar and oil charters are 
also still in evidence. 

Belated reports from the Department 
of Commerce for the month of July 
show American foreign trade consider- 
ably above the same month of last year 
in account with practically every geo- 
graphical quarter of the globe. Both im- 
ports and exports increased over 1925, 
but the latter showed the greatest gains, 
thus increasing our favorable trade bal- 
ance for the period. 


U. S. Foreign Trade Figures 


August: 1926 1925 
RIEL. Se cniaisn cinsessb $336,000,000 $340,484,000 
Lia dluveniua otal y 79,862,000 
ght Months 
ee ES er $2,977 ,897,000 $2,730,229,000 
Oe See 2,961,205,000 3,082,847, 
August Gold Movement: 
SE. «Si srcueasameencs $11,978,690 $4,862,000 
eae ee 29,743,000 2,136,000 


Apparently the White Star line sale 
to British shipping interests is to die a 
hard death, if any. The latest reports 
are that the chief deterrent to the pre- 
vious plan of sale by the International 
Mercantile Marine was the unsettlement 
caused by the coal strike in England, 
and that as soon as the difficulty is 
finally settled the British interests will 
again be glad to enter negotiations for 
purchase of the fleet. 




















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own _ business, which a ect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 


Offering Safe Securities of Electric Light 
and Power,Gas, and Transportation Com- 
panies operating in 20 states. 


Write for list. 


UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


72 W. Adams St., CHICAGO 
Milwaukee St.Louis Louisville Indianapolis 
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The Capitol Comes to Life Once More. 
Republicans Losing Ground in Pri- 
maries. Still Lower Taxes? 

Y ACATION days are over for a 

goodly portion of the political army 
and the nation’s Capitol is gradually fill- 
ing up with the returning crop of politi- 
cal stars, satelites, comets and meteors. 
Even Mr. Coolidge has returned from 
his Adirondack summer and the few re- 
maining fish in the lake at Paul Smiths 
are beginning to breathe easier and take 
stock of their deceased but famous rela- 
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in The Next Ten Years 


fewer concerns will do a greater total volume of business. The 
manner in which policies are handled in this period will determine 
the future of the majority of present organizations. 


Good stationery is a more impor- 
tant consideration in business now 
than it ever has been. 


In all walks of life, appearance 
has been, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to be, one of the deciding 
factors. Appearance is substantially 
the true outward expression of the 
real inwardness of things. 


The appearance of a letter has 
much to do with its ultimate effec- 
tiveness — and there is no finer 
paper made for business stationery 
than Coupon Bond. 


A letter on Coupon Bond asks 


and receives consideration — it 
speaks of pride, character, strength 
and responsibility. 


Appearance may be trusted. No 
concern uses Coupon Bond who 
should not. There is nothing about 
Coupon Bond that appeals to those 
who strain for effect. Coupon Bond 
is firm, well-knit, clean and efficient. 


ee i 


We believe that specimens of 
Coupon Bond will give you an op- 
portunity to judge of its value to 
you in your business. We will gladly 
send them on request. 


COUPON BOND 


The Custom-Made Letter Paper 
Ti eicaiceee ee 


aes 


ed 


aaa WRITING PAPER eae 
Makers of Eagle-A Writing, Printing, Specialty and Industrial Papers 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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SHREWD INVESTORS BUY HIGH GRADE SOUTHERN BONDS 















Southern Freight Tonnage 
During the Past Fifteen Years 


Has Increased 73% 


|B pang the past 15 years, the South has laid 
main line railroad track mile for mile with the 
entire United States. Freight originating in the 
South has increased 114 million tons, a gain of 73% 
compared with a country-wide gain of 10% in the 
same period. 


Steady well-rounded progress of the South in agri- 
culture and in all forms of industry is reflected in 
these millions of tons of Southern products shipped 
by freight. 


Caldwell &? Company, with a background of many 

years of Southern financial experience, and with 
an organization extending into every part of the 
South, as well as into the great northern and eastern 
centers of accumulated wealth, has utilized its ex- 
perience and resources in helping to supply capital 
to finance this rapid normal Southern development. 
It surrounds its underwritings with the conserva- 
tive safeguards characteristic of sound investment 
banking throughout the country. 





7 Wewill take pleasure )| 
in sending you a com- 
aes copy of a 
ittle book on South- 
ern investment con- 
ditions, ““What De- 


termines the Interest This organization places comprehensive facilities at 





Rate?” the service of individual and institutioffal investors 
eee wherever situated to supply authoritative informa- 
ae tion regarding Securities of Southern Municipalities 











and Corporations. 


Caldwell & Company 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
689 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 








hica Detroit Pittsburgh Cincinnati Kansas City St. Louis 
ee Washiomen Ghatneness Memphis Knoxville Greensboro 
New Orieans Birmingham Jackson St. Petersburg Jacksonville Dallas 


Rogers Caldwell & Company, Inc., New York 



































Progressive executivesthe 

world over are finding the 

new Hammond an invalu- 

able addition totheir office 

Sy Equipment. It does what no 
~~ other typewriter can 


KANE, BROOKS & C0. 
INVESTMENTS 


7 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


See Writes in many sizes and 
eee styles and languages with in- 
terchangeable types including miniature type 
which permits bulky reports, statistics, etc., to 
condensed to poeket form. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


TYPEWRITER 
Hammond Typewriter Co., $0 Brook Ave., New York 
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tives who gave their lives for their 
country. 

Further electoral blows at the Repub- 
lican Old Guard are being administered 
and the primary elections for Senate and 
House are piling up discouraging defeats 
for the Administration candidates. Per- 
haps the most important in recent prim- 
aries is the decisive victory of the 
Progressive candidate, Governor John L., 
Blaine, over the Administration Senator, 
Irvine L. Lenroot, in Wisconsin. Gov- 
ernor Robert P. Bass has also been de- 


feated by his radical rival in New 
Hampshire. 


G. O. P. Losing Ground 


T HE latest defeats for the Old Guard 
indicate that the so-called insur- 
gents will hold control of the Senate 
which convenes next March. Meanwhile, 
the closing session of the present 69th 
Congress is scheduled for November 
convention. Although the Administra- 
tion will still be in the saddle there, the 
time is too short for the present body 
to accomplish much beside routine mat- 
ters. 

The Republicans still plan to base 
their voting appeal on the well-founded 
ground of the nation’s present prosper- 
ity. The prohibition question is appar- 
ently to be avoided so far as possible. 
There are reports that President Coo- 
lidge plans a new measure for farm 
relief, but Congressional leaders are not 
very optimistic about final passage of 
any such new bill during the coming 
short session. 


Democrats and Tax Cuts 


The Democrats are already beginning 
their campaign for further and more 
drastic reduction in Federal taxes and 
demand another $560,000,000 cut at the 
coming and closing session of the 69th 
Congress. On the other hand, the Ad- 
ministration feels it has gone quite far 
enough in that direction and that strict 
economy will be needed to save the 
Treasury from a deficit, even without 
further decreasing its income. 


A DVERTISEMENTS have been pre- 
pared in pursuance of the policy 
offering the United States S.S. Line and 
other Government owned fleets for pub- 
lic sale, and there are active rumors to 
the effect that the American Pioneer 
Line, the America France, and the 
American Diamond Lines may also be 
put on the block. Bids for the lines now 
under advertisement are returnable until 
November 8. 




















“Spain Quits and Germany Enters the 
League. Council Considers American 
Reservations. British Trade Drops 


The League—Prospects that the fall 
session of the League of Nations would 
bring plenty of excitement and some 
spectacular coupes have been rather well 
fulfilled during the past month. On 
one day Spain announced her intention 
of quitting the League, chiefly because 
she was not able to win a permanent 
seat on the League Council. She there- 
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fore joins Brazil in the category of na- 
tions who have tried the League and 
found it wanting, so far as their own 
desires are concerned. 

On the day following, however, oc- 
curred what may well be a fitting sequel 
to Locarno and indeed a grand climax 
to all the series of enthusiastic concords 
which have from time to time warmed 
the hearts of peace-lovers since the close 
of the Great War. 


Feeding the Dove of Peace 


A FTER twelve long years of es- 
trangement, Germany is once more 
received into the fellowship of the major 
European nations and her representa- 
tives welcomed to a permanent seat on 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
Not quite eight years after their armies 
had struggled to annihilate each other 


“in the blood-soaked fields of war-weary 


Europe, M. Briand of France and Dr. 
Stresemann of Germany solemnly joined 
hands in the Council chamber of Geneva 
and pledged the aims and sentiments of 
their people to an era of peace and 
brotherhood. 


The skeptic may smile and refer to 
similar sentiments of the past but the 
idealist cannot fail to be moved by the 
picture that these noble representatives 
of two great nations presented as they 
“made up their quarrel” amid the cheers 
and tears of the strongest diplomats 
gathered on this historic occasion from 
nearly every important nation on the 
globe. 


The scene may not be quite so strik- 
ing, but at least it will give satisfaction 
to many to contemplate the long- 
dreamed picture of the United States 
being likewise welcomed into the fold of 
international brotherhood. That picture 
comes nearer to completion as_ the 
League drafts its reply to America’s ap- 
plication for admission with five cardinal 
points of reservation. 


America and The League 


: ibe first four points appear satis- 
factory to the members of the 
League and the fifth one is receiving 
consideration more favorable than might 
have been expected. The only great 
stumbling block seems to be our demand 
that no question concerning the United 
States be judged by the League Council 
without individual permission of this na- 
tion. It is probable that this reservation 
will be accepted with the addition of 
one or two reservations by the League 
itself, 

England—The return of over 20,000 
British miners to the coal pits after an 
absence of four months by no means 
places an end to the long strike, but it 
has apparently given the strike leaders 
cause for alarm at the defection from 
the ranks of English labor. Perhaps 
fearful of further trouble with their men, 
the leaders appear somewhat more 
reasonable in meeting for parley. The 
employers are now blocking Chancellor 
Churchill’s endeavors, but prospects ap- 
pear better for an early peace than they 
have for some time past. 


Meanwhile, British commodity prices 
have risen rather sharply, the Bank of 
England is losing gold in substantial 
sums and the steel industry, though 
showing a slightly better tone, is still 
crippled to an alarming degree. Latest 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 
BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 








American Bond 
& Mortgage 
uilding 


Chicago 


IMPORTANCE 


of the 


INVESTMENT 


HOUSE) 





American Bond 
& Mortgage 


New York 


F FOREMOST importance in theselection ofa First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bond is the house that offers it for sale. 

The average investor can be aided in his detailed personal 

examination and selection of bonds by a house of wide experience. 

The wisest and most practical course is to insist upon three es- 

sentialsin the investment house with which youconsider dealing — 


FIRST, that it be a house of wide and substantial 
experience in the type of bonds it offers— 


SECOND, ahouseofstrongfinancial responsibility— 


THIRD, a house that has a successful record over 
a long period of years— 


Approximately 90% of the total number of mortgages 
and mortgage bond issues sold by us have already 


matured an 


been paid in full or called at a premium. 


The remaining 10% are running to maturity and every 
investor is receiving prompt and full payment of princi- 
pal and interest when due. 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE COMPANY, an old responsible house, 
with capital and surplus of over $8,500,000 and with offices throughout the 
country, enjoys hundreds of responsible bank and dealer connections. 


This Company, with a successful record of more than twenty years, 
is the type of organization through which experienced investors choose 


their bonds. 


Weare now offering several 64 % First Mortgage Bond issues, secured 
by centrally-located properties in the principal cities of the country and 
urge that you communicate with us at once for further particulars, 


Ask for Circular F-271 


AMERICAN BonD & MortcAce Co. 


127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Capital and Surplus over $8,500,000 


Detroit 
Buffalo 


Boston 





Established 1904 


345 Madison Ave., New York 
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How Many 


of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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How much 
do you know about 
your 
invest- 
ments ? 







tend is the secret of making 
money in business? Commodity 

tices in basic industries govern 
El ctetas profits and the prices of 
securities. It is essential to see the 


country as a whole and to have a 
knowledge of price tendencies in steel, 
wool, copper, rubber, petroleum, 
cotton and other commodities. 

The Business Conditions Service 

ives you these essential facts through 
its bulletins. 

It is a business service. It forecasts 
and interprets the trend of commodity 
prices and of business activity ; , in- 
sures against misinterpretation of sur- 
face indications. 1s 

It is a financial service. It tells when 
conditions are best for purchasing 
‘stocks and when they are right for 
selling. It suggests definite securities 
to buy. 

It is a personal service. It gives its 

rt opinion of securities you al- 
ready hold and answers thoroly all 
financial questions asked by its sub- 
scribers. 

-The Business Conditions Service has 
a remarkable record for being right. 
The bulletin and personal attention 
given to its subscribers make it com- 
pe for investors and business men. 

ighty-three per cent of those who 
once subscribe repeat their subscrip- 
tions every year. 

Send for a sample bulletin and de- 
tails of the Service. Just fill in the 
coupon below. No salesman will call 
on you. 


Bureau of Business Cond‘tions 

A Division of the : 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
389 Astor Place, New York City 


Without obligation, please mail me your cur- 
rent bulletin, together with information about 
the Business Conditions Service. 


Name 





Company 


City 


Leeseweeweesessesess seeeeneee 





Seeeeseseusecesenesescunaeud 
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trade figures show exports nearly 
£11,000,000 less than the same month 
last year while imports increased more 
than £9,000,000. The unfavorable trade 
balance increased £25,000,000 to a total 
excess of imports amounting to nearly 
£43,000,000. 

France—The Poincare Government of 
National Union continues to do great 
things for France, but even this staunch 
aggregation is currentfy finding the way 
increasingly difficult; and appears to be 
losing its momentum’ steadily. 


Franc Again Nervous 


EVERTHELESS, the Swiss loan 

has helped matters considerably, 
another is rumored indirectly from 
Britain and America, the Bank of 
France is showing a much stronger 
statement than a few months ago, and 
Governmental enconomies have finally 
spread even to the army where M. 
Poincare has ordered substantial reduc- 
tions in men and budgets. Meanwhile, 
however, the franc once more shows 
signs of uneasiness, and price indexes 
of wholesale commodities are again on 
the up-grade. 

Canada—As previously noted in this 
review, prospects now appear bright for 
another large wheat crop in the Prairie 
Provinces and weather conditions are 
reported generally favorable for harvest- 
ing. Such conditions have helped bring 
about an acute labor shortage, especially 
on the farms. Figures on foreign trade 
for the year ended July 31, 1926, show 
a total of $2,327,000,000, a gain of over 
$400,000,000 over the previous year. Ex- 
ports increased more than $250,000,000 
and imports only about $150,000,000. 
The year’s favorable trade balance was 
about $338,000,000. The recent elections 
have resulted in a sweeping victory for 
the Liberals and former Premier W. L. 
Mackenzie King is expected to resume 
that office following the resignation of 
Arthur Meighen, the Conservative leader. 


Are Cotton Prices 
Too High? 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


— rose to the highest levels of 
the season shortly after my last re- 
view was published, owing to the be- 
lief on the part of the trade that the 
outlook for the crop was shrinking daily 
due to frequent spells of unfavorable 
weather and increasing ravages of the 
army worm and weevil. 

The upward tendency was checked 
September 8th when the Government 
failed to meet popular expectations with 
a reduction of half a million bales in 
its crop forecast. It took off only 82,000 
bales at that time. Speculation for a 
rise was discouraged by its reiterated 
prediction that the crop will turn out 
in excess of 15,200,000 bales and may ex- 
ceed 16,000,000. 

Traders who had bought in anticipa- 
tion of a greatly reduced estimate were 
forced to liquidate their holdings and 
prices declined during the process of ab- 
sorbing these liquidating sales. 

The trade in general, and spot people 
in particular, hold small crop ideas, and 
are looking forward to the day when 
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First, I studied the bonds themselves, 
The booklet,“Bonds That Pay Them- 
selves Off,” explained to me why no 
investor has ever lost money in these 
bonds. 


Next, I read the circular,“Invest by the 
Income Map,” and learned the five 
common sense reasons why Florida 
First Mortgage Bonds pay 8%. 


Then, with the aid of the booklet, 
“2% to 4% Extra,” I figured out my 
gain if my investments paid 8%. 
Finally,—and most important ofall,— 
Iread letters published in the booklet, 
“Eye- Witness Testimony,” written by 
investors from all over the United 
States telling their experience with 
the 8% bonds offered by the Trust 
Company of Florida. 

These booklets will tell you what you want 
to know and you will profit by reading 
them. They are free. Mail the coupon. 





First Mortgage Bonds at8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 


Write to; 


‘Trust COMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *§00,000 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Name 








Street. 





City State. 2018 








Are You Right 
On the Market ? 


This market is puzzling most investors. 


Hold stocks? Buy more? Sell? Sell 
short? Send for our latest market fore 
cast, a timely analysis on what to do. We 
have no stocks to sell, but are security 
market analysts, with an exceptionally 
sa secord for being right. This sample 
orecast free. Simply address— 


American Securities Service 




















1047 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York 











I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish 
a new manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 


773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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the Government will be forced by small 
ginning returns, or other causes, to re- 
duce its predicted crop anywhere from 
one to two million bales in one or more 
installments. 

Such ideas and expectations have re- 
stricted short selling and reduced hedg- 
ing to a minimum. There has been no 
pressure of consequence from either up 
to the time of the writing of this. Hedg- 
ing, however, was expected to increase 
any time. 

It is fortunate for the producer of cot- 
ton that the trade hold small crop views 
as otherwise the price would probably 
be nearer 15 cents a pound than be- 
tween 17 and 18, as it has been. 

The automobile and good roads have 
made it easy for the trade to go out 
into the fields and get first-hand knowl- 
edge of the progress of the crop and 
possible yield. Free use of these facili- 
ties have been made by large numbers 
of the trade, during the past two years, 
either personally or through trained em- 
ployees. 

The majority of these travelling crop 
observers appear to ‘have reached con- 
clusions as to the probable yield greatly 
at variance with those sponsored by the 
Government. The reason for this dif- 
ference in crop ideas is due probably to 
the fact that the trade bases its views 
on what it sees, while the Government 
bases its predictions more upon a mathe- 
matical formula than upon field observa- 
tions and conditions. Time alone will 
prove which of the two plans gives the 
best and most accurate forecasts. 


Late Start This Season 


Last year the trade, almost from the 
start, expected a bumper crop as a re- 
sult of its observations, while the Gov- 
ernment was predicting it would turn 
out two million bales less than was 
ginned. This season the trade looks for 
a comparatively small yield while the 
Government continues to reiterate its 
belief in another crop almost as large as 
that produced last year. 

Last season the crop got off to an 
early and favorable start and had favor- 
able weather during the growing and 
maturing period. There was only’a mod- 
erate amount of rainfall, plenty of sun- 
shine, little insect infestation, a long In- 
dian summer and a Iate frost. 

The start this season was a late and 
poor one and the weather so far has 
been mostly unfavorable. Rainfall has 
been excessive, sunshine deficient and 
insects plentiful and active. 

Past records show that two big crops 
have never followed each other when 
there was so great a difference in 
weather conditions. My observations 
and studies lead me to believe that the 
amount of sunshine, or number of sun- 
shiny days during the bowering and ma- 
turing period, is the most important fac- 
tor in production. The amount of sun- 
shine so far this season has been de- 
cidedly deficient. 

There seems, therefore, little or no 
real basis for expectation of another 
bumper yield if- rainy or cloudy weather 
and insects have the same effect on pro- 
duction as in former years. 

Seventeen ¢o eighteen cents a pound 
appears tos high if the crop turns out 
in excess of 15,000,000 bales and much 


too low if it comes between 13 and 14 
million. 


57 





THe 6% REAL Estate Bonps 
THAT BANKS BUY 


would be excellent investments for you 


OUR bank, even more than your- 

self, has reason to be cautious in 

the purchase of investments, for 
only part of the funds which it invests 
are its own; the bulk, of course, being 
made up of deposit and trust funds. 


Banks have found, and so have insur- 
ance companies and other institutional 
investors, that real estate first mortgage 
investments are uniformly more secure 
and. pay a higher return than other 
classes of securities. Hence it is that in- 
creasingly large purchases of real.estate 
bonds -are being made 


and resources of Sixty-Five Million 
Dollars, have been bought by more 
than 300 National Banks, State Banks 
and Savings Banks, whose purchases 
have ranged from a few thousand dol- 
lars to blocks of $100,000. 


Why not invest your surplus, your sav- 
ings, in the same bonds which these 
banks: buy, and at the same rate of in- 
terest? These bonds offer you bank safe- 
ty, a 6% return, and first mortgage 
security that is guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the United Srates 
Fidelity & Guaranty 








by banks and insurance 


Company, with re- 


companies. 

The 6% Real Estate 
Bonds recommended 
by The Baltimore Trust 


To Banks and Investment 
Dealers 


A number of banks and investment 
dealers throughout the country par- 
ticipate with us in the sale of p wo 
bonds. Inquiries from other banks 


sources of Fifty-One 
Millions, and as to title 
by the New York Title 
& Mortgage Company, 


Company, itself a bank 
with 75,000 depositors 








and ‘investment dealers are invited, 


with resources of 














Thirty-Six Millions. 


Write to the Main Office of THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 East Baltimore St., 
Baltimore, Md., cr to any of the following banks or banking houses for Booklet No. 23. 


Baltimore Company, Inc............. New York, N.Y. 
Breen & Company ................. Fort Dodge, lowa 
Brugh & Spielman ................. Hagerstown, Md. 
Owen Daly & Company ............ . Baltimore, Md. 
J.C. Dann & Company ............... -Buffalo, N.Y. 
Empire Trust Company ............. .St. Joseph, Mo. 
Ferris & Hardgrove ..... .. .Spokane, Portland, Seattle 
Industrial Bank .............. .Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Emil H. Lampe: ....:...£/2..... 005.0... Wameal; Ba, 
E. Gray Linney Company, Inc...... ... Roanoke, Va. 


Ward, Sterne & Co....... 


Elliott Magraw & Co................ St. Paul, Minn. 
McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nicol-Ford & Co.,Inc..............+.. Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co........ Moline, Ill. 
RE NI hdc Soaks ss dccecmcranwrvieseie Baltimore, Md. 
Pradential Company .........20+000s0%0 Chicago, Ill. 
Richardson & Clark................. Providence, R.I. 
ere ae Washington, D.C. 
Second National Bank .............. Saginaw, Mich. 
State Savings Loan & Trust Co.......... Quincy, Ill. 


ons aes Birmingham, Ala. 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST G@OMPANY 





offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


A The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
E 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $7,000,000 RESOURCES $65,000,000 75,000 DEPOSITORS 




















FORBES’ NEWEST BOOK 


AUTOMOTIVE GIANTS OF AMERICA 
Men Who Are Making Our Motor Industry 


By B. C. Forbes and O. D. Foster 


The romance of steel gripped the imagination and held the interest 
of the last generation. A new and more marvelous industry and a new 
group of business giants have sprung up to overshadow the old leader. 
The automotive industry, most prodigious development in commercial 
history, holds the center of our business picture. 

You will find the causes for this astounding growth in the stories of 
Here is a new school of business leadership 
—the school that is to determine our business during the next decade. 


the men responsible for it. 


Price $2.50, Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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RECORD OF 
INVESTMENTS 


can be kept in a most 
convenient way by the 
use of our specially pre- 
pared loose-leaf folder. 
These folders contain 
detachable sheets, prop- 
erly marked and spaced 
for keeping complete in- 
formation regarding all 
income-producing prop- 
erty (bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, and real es- 
tate) —time purchased, 
price paid, income there- 
from, etc. There are also 
sheets for keeping rec- 
ords pertaining to all 
forms of insurance. 


Ask for Folder XF-1 


A. B. Leach & Co., Ine. 
57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia 


Cleveland 





William C. Durant, replying to state- 
ments made regarding his operations in 
the stock market, satd: 


“For several weeks 





past extremely sen- 
sational and, in 
many instances, most 
ridiculous reports of 
market activities 
conducted by me 
have been printed 
and scattered broad- 
cast over the coun- 























The Bull Market 
in Rails 


Much good news coming 
out, together with mergers 
and a record Fall business 
will favorably affect many 
rail stock values. 


Bulletin 2636 states 


1. The figures Rail Aver- 
ages are expected to 
reach. 





2. Time necessary for this 
rise. 


3. The stocks that are best 
to buy NOW. 


This Bulletin sent free 
Cip and mail the coupon 


Tiremalvuavcy 


Nottingham Bldg., F-37, Boston, Mass. 
Please send free survey offered above. 
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try. These reports, 
intended to influence 
fluctuations, I was not in a position to 
and too busy to deny. 

“Apropos of my opinion of the mar- 
ket and in answer to many inquiries, I 
will say that if securities are carefully 
selected and represent sound values a 
person, if he cares to do so, may take 
a trip to Europe and not worry about 
the day to day market changes which 
are often influenced by manipulation 
rather than by legitimate supply and 
demand. 

“Stocks like General Motors and 
U. S. Steel need no individual or syn- 
dicate manipulation to popularize the 
issues. Good earnings, good manage- 
ment, good products, enormous cash 
reserves, sound policies and practic- 
ally unlimited resources and credit 
sooner or later give to such stocks a 
proper market value and a substantial 
public investment following. 

“To the individual speculatively in- 
clined, who is in the habit of following 
the professional bear contingent, the 
following suggestion might be in order: 
If you do not think a stock is worth 
the money, in my opinion, it is safer to 
leave it alone than to sell it short. 

“T am a bull on America and Ameri- 
can institutions; an admirer of our 
worthy President and of his splendid 
administration.” 


Simon J. Block, of Nelson, Cook & 
Company, Baltimore, bankers: 


“I think that we are going to have 
one of the strongest security markets 
this coming Fall and Winter that we 
have ever had. I see nothing upon 
the horizon just now to interfere with a 
long period of prosperity for our own 
country, which, I believe, in the course 
of a few years will be world-wide.” 


M. E. Forbes, president of the Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company: 


“The motor car long since has taken 
rank with the telephone, the railroad 
and other modern necessities as one 
of the indispensables in the conduct 
of our business and social affairs. The 
industry, therefore, has become a basic 
one. It is safe to forecast a continu- 
ation of the present stable condition in 
the volume of sales, taking into account, 
of course, the normal and usual sea- 
sonal variations. By investing larger 
sums of money in their individual pur- 
chases with a view to longer periods 
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of usage, the public has demonstrateq 
the belief that design, prices and values 
are more stable than at any other time 
in automotive history.” 


John N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Company: 


“The prospects for Willys-Overland 
and the entire automobile industry are 
decidedly good, but I am under no 
illusion over the inevitability of inten- 
sified competition arising from the ef- 
forts of the major companies to domi- 
nate their respective fields.” 


Thomas J. Steen, president of the 
Mahlstedt-Steen Securities Corporation, 
discussing real estate problems in the New 
York district for Forbes: 


“There is a distinct tendency for resi- 
dence in the suburbs and this is re- 
vealed in building figures made public 
during the past eighteen months. By 
the end of the present year Westchester 
County, in New York, should have a 
population of 500,000. This figure is 
based on building operations recently 
completed and now in progress in the 
county. 

“During the past five years West- 
chester County population has _in- 
creased 23 per cent. from 344,000 to- 
425,000. Similar increases have been 
noted in other suburban communities 
throughout the country. 

“I expect high rentals to remain for 
some time to come as a result of the 
continued high building cost and wage 
scale.” 


Walter P. Chrysler, president of the 
Chrysler Corporation, discussing the state 
of the automobile industry: 


“I look forward 





to continued good 
times throughout the 
country, with con- 
sequent good times 
for the automotive 
industry. Volume of 
sales will keep about 
on the same level as 











for the last twelve 
A months. Prices will 





remain about the 
same. The tendency will be upward 
rather than downward. There is littte 
likelihood of radical changes in design, 
although there will be constant im- 
provement and constant research to 
find ways of building better motor cars. 

“There was a time when the automo- 
tive industry heard much about an 
economic saturation point at which the 
car-buying power of the public would 
be exhausted. Experience has shown 
that the automotive industry has as 
much to fear from such a situation as 
has the clothing industry or the shoe 
industry. And so to-day we are be- 
ginning to hear about street and high- 
way saturation. But owners of motor 
cars live in small cities and towns 
principally, where traffic congestion is 
not much of a problem.” 
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Textile Outlook 
Improves 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ATERIAL improvement is noticeable 
M in the majority of textile lines. 
While the Government reports on cotton 
have had a more or less temporary disturb- 
ing effect, the ultimate conclusion arrived 
at from the latest estimates is bullish in 
nature and calculated to give the buyer 
more confidence in the future. Other raw 
materials also are more stabilized in char- 
acter and altogether the purchaser of fab- 
rics has a basis for operations that has 
been decidedly lacking in the past. 

It is true that there is no great change 
from the general practice of providing for 
requirements from hand-to-mouth. And 
yet attempts to secure merchandise for 
quick delivery have been so uniformly un- 
successful that they have caused the buyer 
considerable apprehension as to his ability 
to secure favorable merchandise in time to 
meet the requirements of his trade. 


Character of Buying 


The retail character of buying during 
the last few months has had its effect 
upon manufacturers. The attempt to put 
the burden of carrying stocks upon the 
manufacturer has not been uniformly suc- 
cessful. The latter realizes he cannot 
afford to acumulate merchandise in a de- 
clining market and the consequence is that 
the curtailment during the Summer 
months has been greater than is generally 
appreciated. The buyer is beginning to 
find this out though it is questionable 
whether it will have sufficient influence 
upon him to cause anticipatory operations 
for another season. 

At the present writing the cotton goods 
market is unmistakably tending toward 
higher levels. Advances have been named 
and in a good many instances quotations 
have been withdrawn. In addition sellers 
have refused to accept contracts extending 
over any lengthy period. This attitude has 
naturally had its effect upon the buyer, 
who has increased his business wherever 
possible. 


Styles Unsettled 


While the later openings of woolen 
goods have shown a more favorable re- 
action than some of the earlier lines 
offered and in a number of instances mills 
are well taken care of, the buyer appar- 
ently is not proceeding in any well or- 
dered way to take care of his needs. In 
other words he is more or less at a loss 
to know what will be in demand and ‘is 
shooting without any definite target to 
aim at. It is believed however that the 
ultimate success of the season is assured 
for those lines that are in favor with the 
buyer. 


. Silk Sales Increase 


The steady condition of the raw silk 
market is proving an influence in favor of 
increased sales. Production is on a larger 
scale and demands for prompt delivery find 
merchandise of a desirable character diffi- 
cult to obtain. The rayon market is pur- 
suing the even tenor of its way, as far 
as the domestic product is concerned, but 
with more or less irregularity noted on 
imported fibers. 










































International Securities Trust 
OF AMERICA 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
First among American Investment Truste 


Resources over $18,000,000 


New Light on Old Institutions 


As a pioneer American Investment 
Trust, International Securities Trust 
of America receives many inquiries 
concerning these institutions. In 
answer to growing public demand, 
the pamphlet entitled 


“ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT AN 
INVESTMENT TRUST” 


has been brought up to date and is 
now available for distribution. 


‘Send for Booklet 6-F-25 


American Founders Trust 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advantages 
it offers the small as 
well as the large in- 
vestor are outlined in 
a booklet which we will 
gladly send to anyone 
interested. 


Ask for Booklet F. 264 


- 100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (>. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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‘SPREAD OUT 


your holdings to take 
advantage of pros- 
perity in various in- 
dustries and sections 
of the country. 


You can _ diversify 
your investments 
conveniently by Odd 
Lot purchases of 
listed Securities—we 
have a special de- 
partment for such 
orders. 


Send for our booklet explaining 
Odd Lot investment—no charge 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway Hanover 
New York 2500 


Philadelphia Office, Widener Bidg. 
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R IGHTLY or wrongly, the market 
appears to be shaping its course 
toward another outburst of unrestrained 
speculative enthusiasm, 

Shutting one’s eyes to all outside in- 
fluences that may alter the trend of 
business and make securities less desir- 
able six months from now than they are 
now, the action of the stock market it- 
self would seem to indicate that the 
greatest volume of activity and top 
prices have not yet been seen. 

But one uncertainty creeps into that 
narrow-range view; that is, will the final 
flare-up in the market occur before or 
after Election Day? For a time it 
looked as if the market would be a 
gradually sagging affair until after the 
Fall political campaigns were out of the 
way, but recent strength and renewed 
activity in leading stocks have favored 
the belief that the big final boom—if it 
comes—will not be long in starting. 

The above is written, be it noted, with 
no thought as to whether or not this is 
a time for the average man to purchase 
speculative securities. It is a close- 
range view of the market, and it is 
written for those who are willing to take 
the risk of buying speculative stocks at 
high prices in the hope that even higher 
prices may be obtained for them. 

The analysis—right or wrong—which 
supports the belief that a grand and 
glorious bull spree lies ahead is some- 
thing like this. There was considerable 
distribution of stocks before the break 
of last March, but it was not complete. 
The  powers-that-be reaccumulated 
stocks in April and May, until their 
holdings were larger than ever, and 
they have succeeded in marking their 
stocks up to present levels without 
much public participation. “They” must 
engineer a big bullish demonstration in 
order to coax the public into the mar- 
ket in sufficient numbers to enable them 
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Upward Trend Gathers Momentum—Short-Range 
and Long-Range Views of Future 


By J. G. Donley 
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to distribute their security holdings. 

Now for the long-range view, which 
the writer believes is the one to which 
most attention should be paid—if not 
now, probably within the next three 
months. There is nothing in the busi- 
ness outlook at the present time to 
cause alarm, and the business reviews 
generally comment upon the fact that 
the usual forerunners of depression— 
over-production, big inventories, com- 
modity price inflation, scarcity of money, 
etc., etc—are lacking. True, but may 
not the signs change with the times? 

What have been the outstanding fea- 
tures of the current wave of prosperity? 
Enormous building activity, real estate 
inflation, full employment at high wages, 
and free spending (mostly of the work- 
ingman’s money) for automobiles and 
many other things generally purchased 
on the installment plan. 

Money paid out freely in high wages 
has been freely spent; velocity of cir- 
culation of money makes prosperity. If 
the building boom continues to flatten 
out, what will happen? The flow of 
wages will be reduced, not only in the 
building trades but in many contributory 
industries, and the velocity of circula- 
tion will be gradually retarded. In the 
end, where will the money be? Isn't 
its final lodgement likely to be found in 
permanent investments in buildings and 
in frozen loans on installment purchases. 

And, as to our seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of loanable funds, isn’t there 
something other than the law of supply 
and demand that regulates the price of 
money? Suppose lenders, for one rea- 
son or another, are less inclined to lend. 
Then, be the theoretical supply of funds 
ever so large, rates will mount sharply. 

The day-to-day speculator may close 
his eyes to the longer future now, but 
the man who looks ahead should pause 
and think. 
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Morgan’s 
Incorporated 
7% Preferred Stock 


Sinking fund will retire 
Preferred Stock up to 115. 


Sales for first 6 months 
show increase of 40%. 


Earnings equivalent to 
6% times Preferred divi- 
dends. 


Class B Common pays 
$1.00 per share. 


Offered in units of 


1 share Preferred 
1, share Class 


“B”? Common 


Price 98% per unit 
to yield 7.61% 


Descriptive circular 
on request 
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Rubber Exchange of N. Y. 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Ass’n 
N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
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GRAIN COFFEE 

SUGAR RUBBER 
PROVISIONS 


Bought and sold for cash or 
carried on conservative margin 


Private wires te New Orleans, Chicago 
and principal points throughout South 
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Oil in Storage May 
Lower Prices 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


"THE necessity of constructing steel 
storage to take care of crude oil 
being produced in parts of the coun- 
try may make it impossible for the 
petroleum industry to avert more gen- 
eral reductions in raw material prices 
than the localized cuts that have been 
already posted. 

Future action in this regard will de- 
pend entirely upon whether the last 
half of 1926 keeps step from month to 
month with the unexampled consumption 
of finished oils, notably gasoline, that 
appeared in the first half of the year. 

In the face of a 19 per cent. increase 
in gasoline consumption in the first half 
of 1926 as compared with a similar pe- 
riod last year, the manufacture of motor 
fuel showed only a 13 per cent. increase, 
as indicated by Bureau of Mines fig- 
ures. 

The first six months of the year gen- 
erally account for about 45 per cent. 
of the annual consumption of gasoline. 
From January to June, inclusive, of the 
present year consumption is placed at 
roundly 147,000,000 barrels; and the need 
is foreseen for 176,000,000 barrels in the 
period from July to December, inclusive, 
if the 1926 consumption maintains its 
rate of increase over the last half of 
the year. 

Consumption of crude oil for all pur- 
poses in the first half of 1926 totalled 
nearly 413,000,000 barrels, of which al- 
most 372,000,000 barrels were charged to 
stills in the manufacture of finished ma- 
terials. If the first half of 1926 is to be 
a criterion for the last six months, then 
a proportionate amount of increased 
crude consumption will be required un- 
less draughts are made on finished oil 
storage. 

Total domestic crude oil produced in 
last six months of 1926 will show up ma- 
terially higher in the daily average col- 
umn than it did in the first six months, 
reflecting mainly new development at 
Spindletop, in Gulf Coastal Texas; the 
San Angelo district of West Texas; and 
the Amarillo section of the Texas Pan- 
handle. The increases, however, will be 
confined to such localized areas rather 
than being general. 





The Georgia Railway & Power Com- 
pany, in response to requests from em- 
ployees, has gathered in book form 
some of the many addresses by Pres- 
ton S. Arkwright, president of the 
company. The speeches in the volume 
cover a wide range of topics including 
street railway, electricity, gas, public 
relations, sales, service, employee re- 
lations, government ownership, etc. 





The Federal Water Service Corpora- 
tion has appointed A. W. Cuddeback as 
vice-president in charge of operation. 
Mr. Cuddeback is president of the 
American Water Works Association and 
vice-president of the Passaic Water 
Company. 
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will purchase participat- 
ing ownership in twenty- 
four seasoned and divi- 
dend - paying railroads, 
public utilities, industrials 
and Standard Oils, includ- 
ing 
New York Central 

Am. Telephone & Telegraph 


United States Steel 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Secured by deposit with 
Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee. 


Average yield over six- 
year period about 8% 


Send for Circular F.M.-1 
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the entire stock market sit- 
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“Amusement Stocks 


HE speculation in Warner Brothers 

Pictures, which started soon after 
the first showing of their Vitaphone— 
not a new idea, but one of the best 
synchronizations of sound reproduction 
and motion pictures—has gone to ex- 
travagant lengths. At the initial show- 
ing of their talking pictures on Broad- 
way there was a big delegation from 
Wall Street, many of whom were speci- 
ally invited and provided with choice 
seats. The showing was a big success 
and it is reported that the Vitaphone 
has drawn full houses ever since, with 
seat sales far in advance. The effect 
upon the delegation from Wall Street 
was also all that could be desired; the 
bankers bought and the scribes wrote 
and talked, and the stock climbed and 
climbed. So enthusiastic has the specu- 
lation become that the quotation of the 
“A” stock, listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, has risen on a big volume of 
trading from a low level of 12 to close 
to 70. And yet it seems doubtful if the 
Vitaphone is the ultimate in the syn- 
chronization of sound and pictures; 
other devices quite as workable are 
likely to be placed on the market within 
a short time, under the stimulus of this 
success. And there may also be reason 
to doubt that the Vitaphone will turn 
Warner Brothers Pictures, magically 
and overnight, from indifferent earnings 
to big profits. The stock has moved up 
much too rapidly to be secure at its 
new-found heights. 

Just as Good? 

When Warners Brothers was climb- 
ing majestically toward 70, with predic- 
tions afloat in every brokerage office of 
an ultimate goal much above that price, 
word came to Wall Street that Fox 
Films was possessed of a device fully as 
competent as the Vitaphone to produce 
life-like speaking pictures, and immedi- 
ately there was a rush to buy this new 
gold-mine, which carried the stock up 
eight points in the course of one day. 
If the current speculation in Wall Street 
is to be judged by these two incidents, 
it is getting pretty far off the ground. 

A Long Pull 

For the speculator who buys for the 
long pull, it seems likely that Loews, 
Inc., currently selling around 43, will 
turn out to be a better bet than either 
Warner Brothers or Fox. Loew’s has 
a string of good theatres well placed for 
continued patronage and it owns Metro- 
Goldwyn, a motion picture producing 
unit which has turned out some very 
profitable productions in recent months. 
Actual earnings of Loew’s, Inc., when 
earnings of its picture making unit are 
taken into consideration, are said to be 
sufficient to justify considerably higher 
‘prices for the stock over the next few 
years. On the directorate are W. C. 
Durant and Charles M. Schwab. The 
stock has apparently been under large- 
scale accumulation for some time, and 
eventually, for the patient holder, it 
should discount its earnings. 
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Rubber’s Earnings 


The U. S. Rubber Company is ex- 
pected to show a gratifying increase in 
earnings for the last six months of 1926, 
Tire sales have improved considerably 
and are expected to remain satisfactory 
for the balance of the year, although 
the usual Fall let-down in production is 
likely to come, even though Spring-dat- 
ing is revived now that crude rubber is 
again on a normal basis. Again Wall 
Street is hearing of the earnings of 
the plantation company. A recent ru- 
mor had it that earnings from the rub- 
ber plantations this year would be 
shown in the report of the parent com- 
pany, which was also talked of last year 
but was not done. And recent estimates 
of earnings from the plantations for 1926 
place the net amount at close to $1l,- 
000,000. This estimate seems very high, 
because it would mean more than $13 a 
share on Rubber common, against esti- 
mates of $5 a share earned from the 
plantations in 1925. Rubber actually 
earned $12 a share in 1925 from its man- 
ufacturing operations alone. 


High Earnings 


Bayuk cigars, earning at a $10 rate, 
looks cheap below 50. 


Rails Need Steel 


It is being predicted by steel makers 
that the railroads are about to regain 
their old position as large consumers 
of steel. In recent years the percentage 
taken by the railroads has not been so 
large as it used to be in comparison with 
the total output of the mills. The rails 
have not been in a position, financially, 
to do much buying, except to cover their 
most restricted current requirements. 
But with prosperity again smiling upon 
them, the rails are preparing to do much 
new construction. The rails, despite all 
that may be said for trucks and busses, 
are the main purveyors of transporta- 
tion in the mass. And for many years 
while the country has grown rapidly the 
rails have stood still. It is now re- 
ported that many new lines are being 
projected, particularly in the Southwest. 
And roads all over the country are in 
need of new rails and heavier rails, 
for rails wear out and must be replaced 
and new and heavier locomotives and 
cars call for stronger tracks. Car buy- 
ing is not expected to take such a prom- 
inent part in the new buying operations 
of the railroads as will locomotives. The 
crying need, it is said, is for steel rails. 
This brings the speculator down to the 
point of this paragraph, which is that 
Bethlehem Steel is one of the concerns 
likely to profit notably from a revival of 
steel rail buying. Bethlehem, it will be 
remembered, took over Lackawanna 
Stéel, which was noted for its rail-rolling 
facilities—and Bethlehem has spent mil- 
lions in further development of the old 
Lackawanna plants. Isn’t it likely. that 
Bethlehem is now in a position to cash 
in on the $35,000,000 it has put back into 
property in the last five or six years? 
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Have You Profited 


From the 


Stock Market Advance? 


LIENTS of the American Institute of Finance are profiting from the present 
advance in the stock market! 


After advising acceptance of profits in late March, from “short sales” made 
during the distribution of the winter, the Weekly Investment Advisory Bulletins 
of the American Institute of Finance forecasted the present rise in the stock market 
and outlined specific buying recommendations, as follows: 


Present Points 
Price Profit 
Bulletin No. 326—March 27, 1926—Buy Atchison...............eeeeeeeees 125 155 30 
Bulletin No. 327—April 3, 1926—Buy Int. Comb. Engineering.......... 35 (sold at) 55 20 
Bulletin No. 328—April 10, 1926—Buy Pere Marquette.................. 83 106 23 
Bulletin No. 329—April 17, 1926—Buy Wabash Common................ 37 49 12 
Bulletin No. 330—April 24, 1926—Buy Gulf, Mob. & No. Common....... 27 38 11 
Bulletin No. 331—May 1, 1926—Buy Industrial Alcohol................ 50 (sold at) 78 28 
Bulletin No. 332—May 8, 1926—Buy N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.......... 150 180 30 
Bulletin No. 333—May 15, 1926—Buy Atl. Coast Line.................. 195 235 40 
Bulletin No. 334—May 22, 1926—Buy Mack Trucks..................4+. 106 (sold at) 126 20 
Bulletin No. 335—May 29, 1926—Buy Ches. & Ohio.................... 125 160 35 
Bulletin No. 336—June 5, 1926—Buy Baltimore & Ohio................ 90 109 19 
Bulletin No. 337—June 12, 1926—Buy Air Reduction.................... 112 136 24 
Bulletin No. 338—June 19, 1926—Buy Delaware & Hudson.............. 160 182 22 
Bulletin No. 339—June 26, 1926—Buy Public Service Corp. N. J......... 86 97 11 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


Further opportunities for profit are developing. Place yourself in a position to 
benefit from them. Send for Advisory Bulletin and detailed method of operation. 


Just sign and return the blank below — full details will be forwarded — no 
obligation on your part. 


American Institute of Finance 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
Return the attached coupon and Pane ee eee nee 
we will gladly mail you, without 
obligation, our latest analysis of 
the present situation with specific 


recommendations. 
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- Please send me, gratis, Advisory Bulletin FBS, and 
your plan for taking advantage of opportunities ahead. 
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Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
No 201 $71 $10.24 
No 2,178 73 8.18 
100 260 162 8.78 
No 150 126 6.104 
25 2,474 38 8.19 
No 600 134 6.77* 
No 500 92 Nil 
100 610 155 19.17 
No 903 45 4.50 
100 450 141 3.37 
100 9,216 118 =11.65 
20 611 11 3.90 
100 400 158 Nil 
50 3,000 71 5.84 
25 2,000 34 - 2.60 
No 594 25 4.73 
100 2,324 218 17.18 
100 676 215 26.93 
100 228 Nil 
100 1,520 132 12.14 
100 1,802 163 5.30 
No 770 62 4.65¢ 
No 508 56 0.50 
No 252 84 6.882 
No 600 35 6.00* 
No 490 91 12.64 
25 1,798 36 3.60 
100 332 100 4.40 
No 1,123 40 5.35 
100 930 191 21.32 
100 1,158 100 Nil 
No 335 42 3.91 
25 4,391 27 2.71 
No a7i2 9 5.67 
No 500 10 14.47 
100 342 106 4.65 
No 1,500 41 5.38 
No 3,600 110 6.89 
No 477 58 10.99 
25 2,530 29 2.16 
100 550 144 5.053 
No 500 4 Nil* 
10 1,000 34 1.16 
No 235 90 Nil 
100 425 170 = 111.55 
50 1,680 127 8.00 
No 1,935 Nil 4.02 
100 1,331 147 = 17.47 
No 1,613 25 1.01 
50 56 8.44 
100 1,125 148 3.71 
No 370 107 12.86 
No 4,500 y 3.08 
No 100 74 10.10 
No 730 42 1.03° 
100 200 156 5.79 
No 7,211 41 5.12 
No 5,162 69 19.15 
No 325 20 5.06 
No 602 40 24.00 
100 651 143 30.59 
100 2,495 151 8.54 
100 125 126 7.17 
100 400 105 3.81 
No 1,330 32 16.07? 
100 1,211 156 §=612.75 
100 350 76 3.288 
No 579 42 4.89 
No 646 13 1.56 
100 1,000 192 16.33 
25 1,673 35 3.00 
No 500 115 1.14 
No 4,366 46 5.344 
10 3,679 13 3.17 
(a) Partl 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31, 
30. (q) Eefore charges 


2% in com. stk. 


or depletion. 


Earns. 1926 


m=months 


$6.56, 6 m 
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oa. (c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31, 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Air Reduction .......+ 
Allied Chemical ...... 
Allis-Chalmers 
Amer. 
ae eer 
Amer. Car & Fdry... 

Amer. Locomotive..... 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin.. 


Amer. Steel —~ bit 


Amer. Sugar Refin.. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 
Amer. W. W. & Elec.. 
Amer. Woolen........ 
Anaconda Copper...... 


Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A” 


Assoc. Dry Goods..... 
Atch. Top & S. Fe.... 
Atlantic Coast Line.... 


Baldwin Loco. 


Bethlehem Steel ...... 


Brook-Manhat. Trans.. 


Brook. Union Gas..... 


Brown Shoe .......... 
Burroughs Add Mach.. 


California Packing .... 
California Pete ....... 


Central Leather pfd.... 


Cerro de Pasco....... 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 
Chic. Mil., 


Chrysler Corp.......... 
CAD «5.68 os 0d0cn 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 
Col. Gas & Elec....... 
Com. Gbs Gt Di. Xisacc:s 
Continental Can........ 
Corn Prods. Refin..... 
Crucible Steel ....... A 


Cuba Cane Sugar..... 


Cuban Amer. Sugar... 


Davison Chemical ..... 


Del. & Hudson........ 
Del., Lack. & West.... 
Dodge Bros. “A”...... 
Du Pont de Nemours.. 


Elec. Power & Light.. 
Endicott Johnson ..... 
Bae Bp Bi, .ncccsese maaan 


Famous Players ...... 
Fleischmann Co. ...... 
Foundation Co. ....... 
Freeport Texas ....... 


General Asphalt ...... 
General Electric ...... 
General Motors ....... 
Gen. Ry. Signal....... 
Goodrich, B. F........ 
Goodyear Tire pfd..... 
Great Northern pfd.... 


Gulf States Steel...... 
Hudson & Manhat..... 
Hudson Motor ....... 
Illinois Central ....... 
Interboro R. T........ 


Int. Bus. Machines.... 


Int. Combust. Eng..... 


Int. Harvester ........ 
Int. Nickel ...... wees 
Int. PaGeP .....- aaceed 


Kennecott Copper .... 


Krerge, S. S 
(d) Year ended Mar ch 31. 


Baltimore & Ohio..... 


St. Paul pfd. 
Childs Company....... 
Chile Copper ......... 


Div. 
Rate 


* 
on 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


117- 30; 
117- 34; 
97- 8; 
108- 24: 
296- 
116- 20; 
145- 9; 
138- 25; 
50- 18; 
148- 36; 
144- 91; 
76- 25; 
170- 16; 
105- 
27- 19; 
141- 10; 
137- 75; 
268- 77; 
156- 27; 
96- 28; 
156- 37; 
100- 20; 
157- 23; 
103- 45; 
137- 34; 
33- 17; 
118- 28; 


253- 8; 
178- 18; 
66- 


°21-’25 
"20-25 
"15-25 
"15-25 


22; °15-’25 


"15-25 
15-25 
”15-’25 
”19-’25 
"15-25 
15-25 
°24-25 
"15-25 


28; °16-’25 


"19-25 
"16-25 
"10-25 
’20-’25 
"15-25 
"15-25 
"17-25 


9; °23-’25 


15-25 
"14-25 
"24-25 
"17-’25 
°23-'25 
"15-25 


; °17-25 
; °15-"25 
; °15-"25 
; °24-’25 
; °15-’25 


°21-"25 
"19-25 


20; °15-’25 


86- 17; 
97- 36; 
127- 34; 
44- 12; 


- 278- 48; 


76- 6; 
60- 11; 
81- 20; 
156- 83; 
150- 93; 
49- 22; 
271- 105; 


40- 17; 
150- 47; 
46- 7; 
123- 40; 
172- 32; 
184- 59: 
64- 7; 


160- 14; 
337-109; 
150- 56; 
81- 68: 
88- 17; 
115- 35; 
128- 51; 
193- 25; 
38- 4; 
140- 20; 
126- 81; 
39- 9; 
176- 24; 
70- 20: 
150- 67: 
57- 11; 
92- 19; 


719-25 
23-25 
°23-25 


7; 19-25 


”10-’25 
15-25 
°24-"25 
’19-25 
°20-'25 
°23-25 
”15-’25 
"16-25 


4; ’22-’25 


"23-25 
"15-25 
"22-25 
*20-’25 
°22-’25 
°18-’25 
"16-’25 
17-25 


15; °15-’25 


64- 
885-110; 


(e) Year ended April 30. 
4 Year ended September 30. (n) 
(s) Partly estimated: 


°20-’25 


Prices 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
(See page 66 for Second Section) 


1926 Pres. Yield 


High Low Prices % 


14534-107% 
14414-106 
9434- 7834 
3834- 21 
63%- 38% 
114%- 91% 
119%- 90% 
152 -1095% 
47 - 40 
8234- 65% 
15034-13954 
74 - 4334 
427%- 19 
51%- 41% 
25%4- 13% 
547%- 37% 


262%4-181% 
136%4- 92% 


117%4- 77% 
74I- 693% 
162%4-112 


463%4- 27% 
18334-150% 
153%4-129 
47%4- 21% 
31434-193% 


34%4- 15% 
725%- 6534 
40 - 22% 
12734-103% 
56%4- 32% 
1793%4- 85 
3414- 195% 
94%- 50 
95%4- 79 
22534-113% 
937%4- 60% 
70%- 45% 
109%- 98% 
80%4- 68% 
9334- 62 
40 - 35 
123%- 49% 
131 -113% 


58%- 49% 
82 -- 42% 


(f) Year ended May 31. 


ear ended October 31. ® 
(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. 


(u) Plus 5 


3.9 
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(g) Year ended 
ear ended November 
in com. stk, (v) Plus 
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Amusement 


Stocks 


Letter on request cov- 
ing leading companies 
in this industry. 


Inquiries Solicited 


Richardson, 
Hill @ Co. 


Established 1870 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5660 
BOSTON PORTLAND BANGOR 




















You Can Build 
a Small Fortune 
with $45 amonth 


Do you realize that $45, 
invested monthly at 
84% yield, and com- 
pounded monthly, will 
grow to more than $16,- 
000 in 15 years? 


Cities Service Com- 
mon stock at its present 
price and dividend rate 
pays you a net yield of 
over 84%4% in cash and 
stock dividends. This 
attractive yield can be 
compounded monthly 
because your dividends 
are payable monthly. 


Send coupon tor full information. 








Please send me full information about 
Cities Service Common stock (18C-16) 


Name 


ee ee ee) 
ee 
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About “adh E fe 
Important Peop 


Charles Edison has succeeded his fa- 
ther, Thomas A. Edison, as president 
of all the Edison companies. The in- 
ventor has become chairman of the 
board of directors and will spend:-more 
time working in his laboratory. The 
policy of the Edison interests will re- 
main the same. 


President Coolidge has reappointed 
Henry M. Glassie, Maryland Democrat, 
a member of the Tariff Commission. 


L. A. Downs 
was named presi- 
dent of the IIli- 
nois Central Rail- 
road to succeed 
Charles H. Mark- 
ham, who re- 
signed because of 
poor health. Mr. 
Markham became 
.. A. Gewes chairman of the 

road. Previous to 
this Mr. Downs had been president of 
the Central of Georgia Railroad, a sub- 
sidiary of the Illinois Central. 


Frank B. Berry has been. elected 
president and general manager of the 
American Type Founders Company; 
Joseph F. Gillick and J. Russel Mer- 
rick, vice-presidents. 


James Park’s seat on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been sold to Henry 
E. Coe for $152,000. The last previous 
sale was for the same price. 


R. M. Young has been made presi- 
dent of the Carter Oil Company to suc- 
ceed Arthur F. Corwin, who recently re- 
signed to take charge of the producing 
interests of the Standard Oil Company 
of New York. The Carter Oil is a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. Other Standard Oil per- 
sonnel changes include the appointment 
of C. O. Scholder as vice-president of 
Standard Oil of Louisiana and C. G. 
Sheffield as manager of the fuel oil de- 
partment of the Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. J. H. Senior, president of the 
West India Oil Company, has been 
elected head of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Brazil. 


Udo M. Reinach, vice-president of the 
Schulte Retail Stores Corporation, has 
been elected a director of V. Vivadou, 
Inc. 

Arthur W. Thompson has taken up 
his duties as president of the United 
Gas Improvement Company of Philadel- 
phia, succeeding Samuel T. Bodine, who 
became chairman of the board. Former- 
ly Mr. Thompson was president of 
Philadelphia Company. 

E. C. Bowers, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Company, succeeding 
D. F. Edwards, who has resigned. Paul 
M. Macklin succeeds Mr. Bowers as 
vice-president. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of John L. Edwards has been 
sold to I. Tucker Burr, Jr., and that of 
William T. Starr to Reginald W. Press- 
prich for $150,000 each. 
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business in Los Angeles 
transact it with this 
large, strong bank | 


--- Every courtesy is 
extended to visitors. 
Free Information Bureau. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 


























Railroad Stocks 


At highest levels 
since 1909 


Will the rails continue to 
advance? Should they be 
bought now— for invest- | 
ment? As a speculation? 


Our latest bulletin discusscs 
this situation fully. Ic covers 
monthly average prices for 
past 11 years; charts che yield 
ratio of railroad stocks and 
bonds; explains the steady rise 
to higher levels; and gives 
definite, concise advice on 
what to do now. 





Everyone with an interest in 
securities should readthis bulle- 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns. 
Par Out Value 1925 
$50 1,210 $96 $6.64 
25 1,430 6.35 
No 1,060 31 4.44) 
100 80 168 21.27 
100 1,170 144 15.98 
No 673 58 13.62 
No 408 8 2.34 
No 1,895 47 8.11 
No 1,357 48 4.81 
100 718 100 10.70 
100 496 107 5.40 
10 1,141 25 8.40 
No 2,730 15° 5.95" 
25 2.046 41 5.80 
100 206 266 14.17 
No 200 36 4.29 
100 3,832 141 12.67 
100 304 242 «16.14 
100 1;571 100 4.72 
100 1,373 166 18.67 
10 3,793 15 3.12 
100 2,480 170 7.24 
25 698 36 6.77 
100 481 85 9.52 
10 2,615 18 4.84) 
50 1,675 56 9.91 
50 10,000 86 6.23 
100 450 134 811.69 
50 928 61 7.10 
No 329 Nil 227 
50 303 107 6.85 
100 125 228 0.51 
Ne 1,192 66 6.30 
100 1,350 122 11.68" 
No 1,155 8 2.33 
50 1,400 80 10.25 
100 100 28 16.16 
100 300 216 6.88 
100 453 153 14.89 
100 164 170 8.46 
100 87 87 5.85 
100 370 112 4.39 
No 4,200 28 5.23 
No 4,492 48 1.01 
100 100 194 15.09 
100 3,724 158 8.36 
100 1,200 163 16.32 
No 766 37 6.38 
25 20,292 40 4.72 
25 9,516 33 3.46 
No 40 12.57 
No 1,875 50 8.55 
25 6,578 42 6.02 
10 64 21 8.96 
No 1,201 22 6.73 
100 660 58 8.10 
25 400 37 5.86 
100 2,223 175 15.40 
No 2,500 70 9.20 
100 120 228 8638.84 
100 ae 6.74 
No 666 53 8.13¢ 
100 810 170 14.92 
100 5,083 281 12.86 
10 1,624 42 6.834 
100 654 143 5.75 
100 600 106 4.27 
100 998 164 15.21 
50 788 60 8.78 
50 2,290 | 70 6.454 
50 800 70 ~—-:110.55 
5 5,527 14 4.36 
25 2,600 34 9.46 
100 127 112 Nil 


(a) Partly extra. 


June 30. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(hy. Year ended July 31. 
30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 
2% in com. stk. 


Earns. 1926 
m=months 
$2.93, 6 m 
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(j) Year ended August 31. 


(r) 10% in com. stk. (s) 


Section Two 


(See Page 64 for First Section) 


Lehigh Valley ........ 
Liggett & Myers “B”.. 
Loews, Inc. 
Loose-Wiles .....0200. 
Louisville & Nashville. 


Made Trmekes ..ccccess 
Magma Copper 
Marland Oil 


Missouri Pacific, pfd.... 
Montana Power ...... 
Montgomery Ward ... 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 
National Lead 
N. Y. Airbrake ....... 
New York Central..... 
i, 2. GING, Ge Ob. Lass 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 
Norfolk & Western... 
North American ...... 
Northern Pacific ...... 


Owens Bottle 


Pacific Gas & Elec.... 
Packard Motor ....... 
Pan-Amer. Pete. 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 
Pere Marquette ....... 
Philadelphia Co........ 
Pierce-Arrow .....e00. 
Pitts, & W. Ve...ccece 
Pressed Steel Car..... 
Public Service, N. J... 
Pullman Co. 


Radio Corp. “A”....... 
RINNE SC ginka se s.401s4 
Remington Typewriter. 
Republic Iron & Steel.. 


St. Louis-San Fran.... 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 
EVARE FEMS ..000000.0% 
Seaboard Air Line.... 
Sears-Roebuck ........ 
Sinclair Consol. Oil.... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel .. 
Southern Pacific ...... 
Southern Railway .... 
Standard Gas & Elec... 
Standard Oil of N. J... 
Standard Oil of Cal.... 
Stewart-Warner ....... 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Company ...... 
Texas Gulf-Sulphur ... 
Timken Roller Bearing. 
Tobaeco Products..... 


Underwood Typewriter. 
Union Pacific 
RPMINEG PUMICE 05 cccscee 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 
U. S. Indust. Alcohol.. 
U. S. Realty & Improv. 
UU. B, Reb OSr. cv ccccces 
oe 
Week. Genger .5<0:0006 


EE MEE, (5.5.0. 5,6 3.0056 
Western Pacific ....... 
Western Union ....... 
Westingh’se Air Brake. 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 
White Motors ........ 
Willys-Overland ...... 
Woolworth, F. W..... 
Worthington Pump.. 


(ad) Year ended March 31. 


Div. Long Term 
Rate Price Range 
$3.50 89- 40; °15-’25 
4a 92- 50: 19-"25 
2 45- 10; ’20-’25 
en 144- 30; ’20-’25 
6 155- 85; °15-’25 
6 242- 25; ’21-’25 
3 46- 15; ’19-’25 
4 61- 12: °21-'25 
én 62- 22; ’20-’25 
ee 92- 22: "17-’25 
5 115- 42; °15-’25 
: 84- 12; 19-25 
2 488- 75; ’23-’25 
a 79- 38; '23-’25 
8 175- 38; ’16-’25 
3 57- 25; ’22-’25 
7 138- 62; °15-’25 
lla 183- 67; ’23-’25 
a 89- 10; °15-’25 
8a 151- 84; °15-’25 
10r 75- 17; '23-’25 
5 119- 50; °15-’25 
da 74- 25; °18-’25 
8 137- 41; °19-’25 
2 49- 5; ’21-’25 
6 112- 34; ’20-’25 
3 60- 32; ‘16-’25 
8 86- 10; °17-’25 
a 69- 22; °15-’25 
ne 48- 6; ’23-25 
6 123- 22; °18-’25 
‘6 114- 39: 16-25 
5 88- 39; 23-25 
8 177- 88; °15-’25 
- 78- 6; °19-’25 
4 115- 52; °15-’25 
bi 118- 17; ’21-’25 
4 145- 40: "18-25 
7 102- 9; °17-’25 
ee 69- 11; 715-’25 
4 108- 9; °17-’25 
a 54- 2; ’20-’25 
2.50 243- 54; °15-’25 
a 64- 15; °19-’25 
6 144- 24; '15-’25 
6 118- 68; °15-’25 
7 121- 13; °15-’25 
3v 61- 8; °19-’25 
1 50- 16; °13-’25 
2 135- 47; ’21-’25 
6 124- 21; *20-’25 
5 69- 18; ’19-’25 
3 55- 29; ’20-’25 
12 122- 23; ’21-’25 
4a 59- 28; ’22-’25 
7 102- 47: 22-25 
4 65- 36; ’23-’25 
10 155-101; ’15-’25 
a 246- 52; °15-’25 
10 250- 8; 15-25 
é 171- 35; 16-’25 
4 185- 17; °19-’25 
ce 145- 23; "15-25 
7 139- 70; °16’25 
5 130- 41; °15-’25 
ee 47- 6; °20-’25 
‘s 45- 12; *20-’25 
8 145- 76; "16-"25 
7a 144- 76; *15-’25 
4 84- 32; °15-’25 
4 105- 29; °17-’25 
“a 40- 5; °17-’25 
Sa 220- 50; °18-’25 
os 117- 20; °15-’25 


Prices 1926 Pres. 


High Low Prices % 


93%4- 75% 
94 -71 
43%- 34% 
16714- 88 
144 -118 


159 -103% 
447%- 34 


1474-117 
18534-130 
4834- 3054 
168 -139%4 
67 - 42 
82%- 653% 
8134- 5334 


“Bia 334 
4- 313% 
7834 56% 
567%4- 4854 
10654- 67 
7654- 59% 
43%- a 
11934- 85 
43%4- 34% 
95%- 72 
19634-145% 


52%4- 32 
- 79 


13154-1089 
- 51 
4634- 4034 
6354- 525% 
92%- 635% 
6134- 47 


3 ce 

~11936 
645%4- 44% 
114%- 95% 


63%4- 51% 
16444-1415 
116%- 98 
24814-150 
8056- 4534 
15954-117 
105 - 93 


3056. 33% 


33% 
15794-13434 
139%4- -105% 
ge S15 
34 - 18 
222 -1353% 
443%4- 20% 


(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year send d M 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year pe, e =e Ane 
Partly estimated. 
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(g) Year ended 
ended November 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stk. (u) ‘Plus x in com, stk, (v) Plus 
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dollars to be used exclusively in 

research work has been made by 
the American Gas Association. It ds 
stated that the major portion of the 
money has been turned over to the Sur- 
face Combustion Company, New York, 
a Henry L. Doherty & Company sub- 
sidiary, to be used in the furtherance 
of the pioneer work which this organ- 
ization is already conducting. 

The motive for this step is a strong 
belief in unlimited possibilities for new 
uses of gas in industry generally. Gas 
companies have labored under the handi- 
cap of insufficient equipment of correct 
design and high efficiency for the 
economic utilization of this fuel in in- 
dustry because there were no large 
organizations capable of developing and 
manufacturing the necessary apparatus. 
The action now taken initiates the first 
program backed up by manufacturing 
facilities over a period of years. The 
greater progress that can be made by a 
concerted program of research has been 
appreciated by the gas companies for 
some time. In putting this plan into 
effect through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Surface Combustion 
Company, the gas industry is following 
a plan which other industrial associ- 
ations have found most effective. 


Home Uses of Gas 


“In the last analysis the position of 
gas is supreme in the heating field,” 
says Major Forward, secretary and man- 
ager of the association. “The repetition 
of coal strikes, the outlawing of smoke, 
the demand of the modern housewife for 
essential labor saving services of utility 
companies, the advent of the insulated 
homes, and the growing necessity on the 
part of large fuel users for an absolutely 
dependable service—these are a few of 
the developments that make conserva- 
tive leaders believe that gas as the future 
fuel of the nation, is only in its infancy.” 

The Gas Association also calls atten- 
tion again to the home uses of gas. It 
lists them as follows: 

1. Lighting—for supplementary or 
emergency purposes. 

2. Cooking. 

3. Water Heating—providing a sup- 
ply of hot water the year round. 

4. Room Heating—auxiliary heating 
for late spring, early fall, and special 
occasions. 

5. House Heating—in a central heat- 
ing furnace fon any type of house heat- 
ing system. 

6. Garage Heating—preventing freez- 
ing of radiator, batteries, and congealing 
of oil. 

7. Clothes Drying. 

8. Ironing. 

9. Incineration—disposal of garbage, 
waste and rubbish without odor or men- 
ace to health. 

10. Refrigeration—refiable and uni- 
‘orm refrigeration superior to ice. 


. N appropriation of half a million 


Nine representative members of Brit- 
ish trade unions have gone back to Eng- 
land after a tour of the United States 
to discover what they terméd the 
“Secret of high wages in America.” 

“If we had America’s electric power 
and some of its best machinery we could 
hold our own with the best in the world,” 
said one member of the commission. 
“The secret of high wages,” said another 
member, “is purely a question of the de- 
velopment of electrical engineering, the 
organization of industrial plants, and 
putting the right men in the right place.” 

The conclusions of this commission of 
union men are now echoed back from 
England. Writes the “British Electrical 
Review,” for example: 

“Whether it be a question of electric- 
ity supply, coal mines, or telephone serv- 
ice, the people who think, and are not, 
as the Americans say, ‘dead from the 
neck up,’ are unanimously concerned to- 
day in settling once and for all the vexed 
question of industrial ownership. 

“The absence of clear thinking on 
this subject is largely the cause of high 
taxation and low wages, resulting in 
strikes, unrest and positive misery in 
some cases. 

“The high standard of living of all 
classes in the United States is evident 
to the most casual observer, and the re- 
cent delegation of British Trade Unions 
saw that the reason lay largely in the 
extensive use of machinery and labor- 
saving devices and the initiative dis- 
played in American business organiza- 
tion. 


What is a Good Roof? 


“Houses of the future will be known 
for their livable qualities by the amount 
of snow they have on their roofs during 
the winter season.” This statement is 
made by Samuel R. Lewis, former presi- 
dent of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, who predicts 
that insulation will revolutionize the liv- 
ing habits of the nation. 

“Have you ever noticed how quickly 
the snow melts off the roofs of some 
houses,” asks Mr. Lewis. “A proper 
house should keep its snow as long as 
the yard or sidewalks keep theirs. In 
any proper house there should be a tight 
attic, preferably divided into many com- 
partments, with an insulated roof and an 
insulated floor. Yet, in most houses, 
the roof is of the same character our 
ancestors used to put on the cow shed.” 

The United States, with all its super 
real-estate developments, must bow to 
England and concede to the British the 
creation of the first real smokeless com- 
munity. 

The development, about 250 homes of 
which are alrealy completed, with 1,000 
scheduled for completion in a year, is a 
$5,000,000 experiment to prove that coal 
smoke, soot, ashes, and fumes constitute 
a nuisance that is as unnecessary as it 
is intolerable. 
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How to know 


e Best Bonds 


Some bonds are better than 
others. The “best” bonds are 
those which are best for you. 


With some knowledge of 
your investment objective 
and the securities you now 
have, we will gladly assist you 
in keeping your holdings 
properly balanced and thus 
improve your investment 
position. 











We believe our booklet, 
“What Bonds Shall I Buy?” 
will interest you. 
May we send you a copy? 


Ask for AF-2455 


AC.ALLYN“° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York eng er Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco §_ Minneapolis 




















Guaranteed 
8% Bonds 


We endorse each bond guarantee- 
ing interest and principal, which we 
collect and pay promptly. Bonds 
are secured by first mortgages on 
centrally located office buildings, 
commercial property, hotels and 
apartments in Florida worth twice 
amount of loan, as determined by 
independent appraisals. We sell in- 
dividual 8% mortgage loans known 
as‘“‘standard lifeinsurance company 
loans.’? Many insurance and trust 
companies purchase our securities. 
Our company, established seven 
years ago, specializes in first mort- 
gage loans. Interest payable New 
York City if desired; titles insured 
by New York Title and Mortgage 
Company. Booklet F gives full 
particulars. 


Palm Beach 
Guaranty 
Company 


Net Assets Over $1,300,000 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Florida 























Do you want to get on? Get “Auto- 
motive Giants of America,” the new B. C. 
Forbes book, and learn—for $2.5¢—how 
it is done. 

Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








Ten Common Stocks That 


May Go Higher 


HE summer months have been given 

over to fairly steady recovery in 
the stock market from the levels reached 
on the reaction of the spring months. 
It again seems apparent that the stock 
market is still in the bull phase and 
that declines of earlier in the year did 
not signify the long-awaited commence- 
ment of a bear market. 

All economists agree that such a bear 
market must eventually follow the rec- 
ord-breaking advance in the stock list 
which has been in progress, with com- 
paratively small reactions, for about five 
years past. The question which the 
economists do not answer is when that 
bear market will materialize. 

That, of coure, is the all-important 
question for the average investor in the 
stock market. And perhaps it would 
not be so all-important if it were not 
difficult to answer. Market authorities 
generally agree that the level of average 
prices is high enough to justify reaction, 
but that, in itself, is not a sufficient 
reason to predict the early materializa- 
tion of such reaction. 

While it is not within the province of 
this department to prophecy the near- 
term course of stock prices, it is never- 
theless, the writer’s opinion that no such 
drastic decline is in prospect for the fall 
months. 

It seems rather that the general level 
of stock prices may be expected to creep 
slowly higher into new high ground 
while the final process of a bull market, 
the “distribution” stage, goes on in the 
usual churning about of individual is- 
sues. In this period some stocks will 
advance while other issues will be like- 
ly to show reaction under the stress of 
quiet selling or “feeding out” to the 
public. 


Diversification Advisable 


It is almost a bromide to say that 
during this stage of the bull market all 
purchases are speculative, but very satis- 
factory profits are obtainable. Despite 
the frequent repetition of such general 
statements, they still appear the best 
advice that can be given in a general 
way. 

In greater particular, the largest 
profits during the period of distribution 
come in the issues which have been lag- 
ging behind the general upward move- 
ment—issues whose greater prosperity 
and higher profits have not yet been 
fully discounted by higher prices, active 
public interest, and spectacular activity. 
Part of the final stages in any bull mar- 
ket consists in “bringing into line” these 
previously neglected stocks. 

The accompanying list is submitted 
with a view toward taking advantage of 
this normal rule and usual movement. 
All of the issues suggested have ad- 
vanced, some rather rapidly, along with 
the general rise, but they do not ap- 


By R. W. Schabacker 








Are There any Bargains 
Left in the Stock 
Market? 


HE almost general ad- 

vice to investors from 

the more conservative broker- 

age houses is at least cautious 

and calls attention to the high 
levels of stocks in general. 

It appears quite certain, at 
least, that the stocks which 
have had the greatest ad- 
vances are being gradually 
distributed. But in_ this 
period of a bull market there 
are also opportunities of a 
speculative nature in stocks 
which heve not yet been 
brought into line with higher 
levels of general values. 

The accompanying list is 
designed as an aid for the 
bargain hunter who is still 
looking for profits in worthy 
stocks that do not appear to 
have been overbulled. 




















pear to have fully discounted the im- 
proved conditions prevalent, either in 
their general line or their individual 
profits. 

Because during the distribution period 
individual stocks very often decline 
rapidly while others are moving up at 
an equal pace, it is suggested that the 
accompanying list be considered as a 
whole. The investor who purchases 10 
shares each of the 10 stocks mentioned 
stands a much better chance of worth- 
while profits than does the investor who 
buys 100 shares of only one of the is- 
sues. And he likewise distributes his 
risk to a much safer degree. 

American Sugar Refining Company 
has showed considerable irregularity of 
earnings in recent years and last year's 


profit followed a moderate deficit in 
1924. Significant of the definite im- 
provement that has come about in the 
company’s financial affairs, however, is 
the resumption of common dividends this 
year after a lapse since 1921. 

The company is not a grower but 
primarily a refiner of sugar and is cur- 
rently being benefitted quite largely by 
the low and comparatively stable prices 
for raw sugar. It seems quite probable 
that the current dividend will be earned 
this year with a satisfactory margin and, 
aside from actual profit figures, the 
technical position of the stock in the 
market seems favorable. 


Atlantic Refining Prosperous 


Atlantic Refining Company is not only 
a large “Standard” refiner but also holds 
valuable interests in Mexican and South 
American producing properties. The 
company is a strong and prosperous one 
with annual profits averaging over $11 a 
share for the past 10 years. 

There appeared, therefore, little justi- 
fication for omission of the previous $4 per 
share per annum dividend rate in 1924 
since in that year the stock earned over 
$6.50 and is currently making about double 
that figure. It appears that earnings are 
being ploughed back into the property 
and published balance sheet figures 
probably are considerably below real 
values. Even at that, the stock has a 
book value of over $170 per share, ac- 
cording to latest balance sheet state- 
ment. Working capital is nearly $60,- 
000,000 and profit and loss surplus hovers 
just below $30,000,000. If the investor 
considers the sound theory that profits 
are more important than dividends in 
judging a stock, the Atlantic Refining 
common seems to be an attractive pur- 
chase for long-pull appreciation. 

International Business Machines Cor- 
poration is a holding company control- 
ling almost a monopoly on a varied and 
widely used line of time recording de- 
vices, clocks, computing, calculating and 
other business machines. With con- 
tinued development in the modern tend- 








Div. 

Rate 
Am. Sugar Refin............ $5.00 
Atlantic Refining............ Nil 
Int. Bus. Machines.......... 3.00 
RNR BOS nncwcausihicass shes 2.00 
BOOTIES TOE | ncticascavcces 4.00 
SO ere 3.60 
Remington Type............. Nil 
Tunmen ROUT ..6..0.2.0.- 4.00} 
eee PUMP: 66 bi coc ee ae 4.00 
Westinghouse Elec. ......... 4.00 
MIE his pciSididnns ccivis $3.06 
tPlus $1 per share per annum extra. 














Ten Good Common Stocks in the Industrial List 


Earned Est. Approx. Yield Earning 
1925 1926 Price Yo on Mkt. 
$3.37 $5.25 75 6.7% 69% 
11.55 12.25 112 Nil 97 
4.80 600 4 63 12.5 


4.44 650 42 48 15.5 
8.11 850 58 720 15.0 
897 1000 40 90 25.0 
16.17 1750 115 Nil 152 
6.73 8.00 64 78 12.5 
9.00 1000 118 34 88 
6.00 700 70 57 10.0 
$7.91 $9.10 74 51% 13.1% 
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ency toward corporate systems and oi- 
fice efficiency, further expansion in the 
business and profits seems in prospect 
for a number of years. 

Earnings of the company have been 
on the up-grade for the past five years 
and 1925 was the best ever reported, 
though it seems likely: to be eclipsed by 
the current one. Another favorable fea- 
ture of the stock is the comparatively 
small amount outstanding. Even after a 
three-for-one split-up early this year, 
the total is only about 580,000 shares, 
being the only capital obligation after 
$5,000,000 of bonds. The stock yields 
over 6 per cent. on the current dividend 
rate, which is being earned twice over, 
and the issue seems to offer decided at- 
tractions from a long-pull standpoint. 


Loew’s Expanding Rapidly 


Loew’s, Incorporated, is one of the 
stronger and newer companies in the 
motion picture and amusement field and 
has already achieved a splendid record 
of growth in gross and net earnings. 
The company is a complete unit in the 
motion picture field and, with its money- 
making subsidiary, Metro-Goldwyn, is 
forging ahead rapidly, both in making 
and displaying films. 

Starting with less than $1,000,000 in 
1921, profit and loss surplus has grown 
to nearly $10,000,000. Profits have been 
on the increase almost continually and 
last year showed the best earnings on 
record with about $4.50 a share on the 
1,000,000 shares of no par capital stock. 
Profits in the first nine months of the 
current fiscal year were about $5 a 
share, indicating final annual earnings at 
around $6.50 per share or more than 
triple the present dividend rate of $2 
per share per annum. It seems likely, 
however, that this payment will be 
raised to $3 per share in the near future. 

Although Marland Oil has advanced 
considerably in the upward march of 
stocks, this issue appears still to fall 
short of levels justified by the splendid 
earnings and financial position displayed 
by the company. Marland never showed 
any spectacular earnings until last year 
but since then it has apparently come 
into its own. The company has been 
fortunate chiefly in the producing field 
but is a complete unit in the petroleum 
industry. It is quite possible, of course, 
that the unusually large production may 
fall off, but it seems more likely that 
the greater part of the current prosper- 
ity is due basically to better management 
and will be maintained. 


Marland Earnings High 


Last year profits amounted to over 
$15,000,000, compared with an average of 
only about $2,000,000 in previous years. 
Chat 1925 was not merely a flash in the 
pan is indicated by the report for the 
first half of this year, showing net prof- 
its of nearly $8,000,000 or over $4 a 
share on the no-par capital stock which 
is the company’s sole capitalization. The 
stock currently offers a return of 7 per 
-ent. on a dividend being earned twice 
Over. 

The Moto Meter Company, Inc., has a 
Practical world monopoly on production 
and sale of heat recording devices for 
automobiles, motor boats and airplanes, 
as well as in the industrial field. There 
'S no funded debt and capitalization 


Safeguarded 
by 
Utility Investments 
in Many States 


NE of the most important requi- 
sites of a sound investment, 
from the standpoint of the investor, 
is diversification. Investments 
diversified among many cities and 
towns in widely separated localities 
and welded together in a single, able 
and responsible institution, gain 
additional strength through applica- 
tion of the law of averages. 


In this respect the securities of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
occupy an unusual position. The 
Company’s properties are scattered 
over 19 states and serve a total popu- 
lation of 5,500,000, comprising 1,200 
communities. Included are the cities 
of San Francisco, Tacoma, San Diego, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louisville, 
Oklahoma City and Pittsburgh. 


Send for our new large 4-color map of the 
United States, and illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the properties. Ask for BJ-365. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 S. LaSalle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DETROIT 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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Even in the north, construction work put under contract 
now continues in large volume throughout the year. In 
the dead of winter, awards are two-thirds as great as at 
the spring peak. The high fall awards are strong evidence 
that winter construction pays, as they must largely rep- 
resent work to be carried on through the cold months. 


No Need to Wait 
Until Spring 


UILDING construction is now car- 
ried on throughout the winter as 
successfully as in any other season. 


Think what the quicker occupancy 
of these winter-built structures means to 
their owners! 


If you need a new building, don’t wait 


until spring. Start plans now for winter 
construction. 


And use concrete for speed and econ- 
omy. It will pay you. 


Write nearest office listed below 
for booklets on “W inter Construc- 
tion.” There is no obligation 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue 
CHICAGO 


A National Organization to 
Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


OFFICES IN 31 CITIES 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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consists only of 200,000 shares each of 
Class A and Class B no-par stock. Class 
A is $3.60 per share per annum cumula- 
tive and, after Class B has received $1 
per share non-cumulative, is entitled to 
one-third of any further distributions 
made in any year. 

Remington Typewriter Company has 
shown steadily increasing profits since 
1921 and, due to the small capitaliza- 
tion, per share earnings on the 100,000 
shares of common stock run quite high. 
If profits continue to improve, as seems 
quite likely, the company might easily 
inaugurate dividends on the issue, if not 
provide for some special distribution or 
split-up. The stock moves in wide 
swings and although its technical posi- 
tion appears good, it does not seem 
necessary to reach for the stock which 
may be accumulated satisfactorily on 
fair reactions. 


Timken Roller Bearing 


Timken Roller Bearing Company has 
a practical monopoly on production of 
tapered roller bearings and while per- 
haps its greatest profits in the past few 
years have accrued from the motor in- 
dustry, it now appears probable that de- 
mand will spread further into the indus- 
trial field with emphasis on roller bear- 
ings for railway cars and rolling stock. 

Net income last year fell just short 
of a new high record and should exceed 
‘any previous year for 1926, with nearly 
$4,000,000 or over $4 a share reported 
earned for the first half of the year. The 
regular dividend rate has recently been 
increased from $3 to $4 per share per 
annum and extras being regularly paid 
bring the total dividend up to $5 per 
annum, 

United Fruit Company needs no intro- 
duction as one of our largest domestic 
corporations, engaged in the three-fold 
field of shipping, sugar growing and 
banana growing. Even with the com- 
paratively unfavorable conditions of re- 
cent years the company continues to 
earn huge profits and has piled up a 
profit and loss surplus of nearly 
$75,000,000. 

The only capitalization consists, since 
a split-up early this year, of 2,500,000 
shares of no-par stock which has recent- 
ly been placed on a # per share per 
annum dividend basis. The yield at cur- 
rent prices is low but once more the 
present dividend might well be disre- 
garded in view of the large earnings 
being reported. The company has just 
embarked upon a national advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption of 
bananas and 1926 profits ought to con- 
tinue the usual healthy growth in the 
company’s finances. 


From a standpoint of market apprecia- 
tion Westinghouse Electric & Manuiac- 
turing Company common stock has been 
one of the well-defined laggards. ‘The 
company itself, also, has failed to come 
through with the marvellous things 
hoped and predicted for it thus far, 
but the potentialities, akin to its chiel 
rival, General Electric, still seem pres- 
ent. 

On a basis of present earnings the 
stock 1s perhaps selling sufficiently high 
but a word of encouragement may %¢ 
spoken lest tired and disappointed 
holders lose faith and sell out. The 
stock still seems to offer good possibili- 
ties for the long-pull. 
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What Herbert F. Rawll has 


ery 


Pertinent Facts 


about 
INDUSTRIAL 
DIGEST 


T is called “The Foremost 

Industrial Publication” be- 
cause, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to concerns rated at 
$250,000 or over, The Indus- 
trial Digest led all other peri- 
odicals. The executives ques- 
tioned, expressed their prefer- 
ence in the following order: 


Por cent 
Industrial Digest . . . . 100. 
Nation’s Business. . .. 81.9 
System. . « 2 © © © « « 73.7 
Magazine of WallSt. .. 25. 
Management and 
Administration . .. 21. 
Industrial Management . 19. 
Sales Mamagement ... 17. 
Industry Illustrated . . . 5. 


Details of the test and substantiating 
proofs are in our possession, ready 
to be seen at any time. The test was 
made by a leading advertising agency 
and the figures certified by a well- 
known accountant. Those who ad- 
vertise their products to industrial 
executives owe it to their sales de- 
partment to see this report for 
themselves. It leaves no doubt as to 
what paper is read and believed in, 
by the men who buy for industry. 
Write for a copy. 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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given tO you..... 


- contributions to financial and industrial development 
have been many. Among them the following serve to 
recall how varied and far-reaching his activities have been:— 


1 The Christmas Club 


Created by Mr. Rawll sixteen years ago, the Christmas Club now includes 
7000 banks in its operations. Over 7,000,000 people annually deposit over 
$300,000,000. It has probably done more to develop Thrift in America 
than any one single organization. 


2 Liberty Loan Partial Payment Plan 


Through plans originated by Mr. Rawll and installed in banking groups 
throughout the country, over seven hundred million dollars of Liberty 
Bonds were sold to wage-earners during the Great War. 


3 Bankers’ Economic Service 


For the past eleven years, the Rawll Enterprises have prepared industrial 
analyses for the leading banking houses of the country. At the request of 
the United States Treasury Department, they supplied much of the statis- 
tical data for the Conference on Limitation of Armaments. 


4 Commerce, Finance and Industry 


A Rawll Enterprise. A monthly compendium of Business Information 
used by a group of banking institutions with aggregate resources of over 
two billion dollars. 


NOW. 



















after six years of planning, research and ex- 
periment, you are offered a new and better 
industrial periodical: 


E INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, published monthly, is literally con- 
sidered a textbook of development by scores of leading figures in 
the industrial world. 
Each issue contains many articles of timely interest dealing with the 
problems of business and their solution. Modern industry is far too 
complex for any individual to watch. The Industrial Digest gives a 
monthly cross-section of industry, made up of the collected opinions of 
many industrial leaders. 
In addition to a regularly contributing staff of industrial specialists, 
articles by well-known men, such as the following, appear regularly in The 
Industrial Digest: J. N. Babcock, Vice-President, Equitable Trust Com- 
any, New York; G. K. Simonds, General Manager, and John G. 
ompson, Assistant to the President, Simonds Saw & Steel Company; 
Stephen Baker, President, Bank of Manhattan Company; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corporation. 


JUSTRIAL DIGEST 


The Foremost Industrial Publication 


A RAWLL ENTERPRISE . 
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COAL 
OIL GAS 


Are You 


Interested in Latest 
Developments ? 


If you want to keep 
abreast of latest develop- 
ments affecting oil, gas and 
coal industries— 


Or if you want to keep 
posted on happenings con- 
cerning individual oil, gas 
or coal companies and their 
securities— 


Send for our 


WEEKLY OIL ANNALIST 
Ask for F 


HERKINS & COMPANY 


Free on request 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


150 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Telephone Rector 0260 























Bankers... 


Come to Los Angeles 
in October 


OME to the American 
Bankers Association 
convention in Los 

October 4-7. 


Summer still lingers in the 
Southern California days of 
early fall. It’s ideal weather for 
golf, for yachting, for sight- 
seeing. There are a thousand 
and one delightful things to do 
in Southern California in Octo- 
ber’s orange blossom time... . 


Angeles 


Plan an ideal vacation then. 
Come to the convention. Re- 
new old acquaintances. Make 
new friends. And play in the 
Land of Out-of-Doors. 


Make one of these banks 
your headquarters while you 
are in Los Angeles. 


AGGREGATE RESOURCES 
$310,466,654.87 
(as of June 30, 1926) 


. . 
- >; 


Tue First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 


PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 13:33: BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 
(Identical in ownership) 


Central Offices - - - Los Angeles 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATIONS 





Air Reduction Co—Declared quarter- 
ly dividends of $1.25, increasing the an- 
nual rate from # to $5. 

Alabama Power Co.— Placed under 
test operation the first 45,000 horse- 
power generating unit of immense new 
development known as the Martin Dam, 
on the Tallapoosa River in Alabama. 

American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co.—Acquired the Pittsburgh plant of 
the Pennsylvania Casting Machine 
Works, formerly the Monongahela 
Casting Co. 

American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
Called for payment October 1, 1926, at 
103 and interest, the entire issue of 
first convertible 5s, due October 1, 
1928. 


American Steel Foundries Co.—1,538 
shares of preferred stock have been 
drawn by lot for redemption at $110 a 
share and accumulated unpaid divi- 
dends. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Announced reductions in interstate 
long-distance rates effective October 1. 
The City of New York, in common 
with Boston, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Youngstown, Ohio, and other munici- 
palities, as well as the Ohio State Utili- 
ties Commission, may unite soon in a 
concerted attack on the A. T. & T. 
Co., charging that it exists as a mon- 
opoly in violation of the Clayton Act. 

American Woolen Co. — Lawrence 
mills are running with full quotas of 
employees on a full time basis. De- 
mand was stimulated greatly by the 
slash in prices announced in July. Oun- 
egan mills at Old Towne, Me., will be 
reopened shortly. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.—Passenger 
travel out of New York is reported to 
have increased since the introduction of 
the train-side motor coach service. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Offered to operate the Whitestone 
branch of the Long Island Railroad if 
the City acquired it, as an extension of 
the Corona branch of the Queensboro 
subway, without an additional fare. 

California Petroleum Corp. — An- 
nounced formation of California Petro- 
leum Co. of Utah, a new subsidiary. 

Commercial Solvents Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of $2 on the class 
“B” stock, compared with $1 quarterly 
previously paid on the “A” stock which 
was recently exchanged for “B” stock. 

Commonwealth Power Corp.— Called 
for payment Oct. 4, 1926, at 105 and in- 
terest, $309,400 of 25-year 6s, due May 
15, 1947. 

Consolidated Cigar Corp.—Declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the com- 
mon, the first payment since April 15, 
1921. Directors approved acquisition of 
the G. H. P. Cigar Co. of Philadelphia. 
Purchases will be financed, it is un- 
derstood, at least in part, with a note 
issue of between $6,000,000 and $10,- 
000,000. 

Dodge Bros.—Reported sales to deal- 
ers in the United States and Canada of 
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31,335 cars and trucks during August, 
a gain of 25.6 per cent. over August, 
1925. Output for first eight months of 
1926 totaled 265,606 units compared 
with 187,673 during first eight months 
of 1925, a gain of 41.5 per cent. 

Ford Motor Co.—No new models will 
be added to the Ford line of automo- 
biles, according to official announce- 
ment. 


General Motors Corp.—Closed man- 
ufacturing year on July 31 with a new 
high record in sales of 1,113,065 cars 
and trucks, a gain of 472,819 units, or 
73 per cent over the 640,246 vehicles 
sold in preceding twelve months, and 
comparing with 743,402 units sold in the 
twelve months ended July 31, 1924, the 
preceding record year. Oakland pro- 
duction records for a single day were 
shattered when the New York factory 
built 906 Oakland and Pontiac cars. 
Previous day’s record was 843. 


General Railway Signal Co.— Declared 
an extra dividend of 25 cents and the 
regular quarterly dividend of $1 on the 
common. 

Illimois Central R. R.—Offered $35,- 
000,000 40-year 434 per cent bonds, ma- 
turing Aug. 1, 1966, at 9614 and interest, 
through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

International Mercantile Marine Co. 
—Early resumption of negotiations for 
the sale of the White Star Line to a 
British shipping syndicate is expected. 

Jordan Motor Car Co.—Passed quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents on the com- 
mon. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
eight months of 1926, $67,436,417; same 
period 1925, $30,343,014. 


Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Offered $7,500,- 
000 5% per cent series gold debenture 
bonds. Proceeds will be applied toward 
redeeming the $8,800,000 par value 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock 
which will be redeemed at 115 and ac- 
crued dividend on Dec. 15, next. 

Missouri Pacific R. R.—Negotiations 
are under way for the purchase of the 
New Orleans & Lower Coast Railroad, 
which operates over 59.71 miles of 
track from New Orleans to Buras, La. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eight months of 1926, $119,867,685; 
same period 1925, $105,070,429. , 


Morris (Phillip) & Co.— Announced 
terms of merger with Continental To- 
bacco Co., under the name of Phillip 
Morris Consolidated. Stockholders of 
both companies were given the right 
to exchange shares on the basis of % 
share of class “A” stock and one share 
of the common stock of Phillip Morris 
Consolidated, for each share held. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
—George F. Baker, chairman of the 
First National Bank of New York, on 
returning from a trip to Europe, was 
quoted as saying: “I don’t know what 
has been going on, but I expect 
the Nickel Plate consolidation will go 
through.” 
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Penny (J. C.) Co—Sales for first 
eight months of 1926, $62,502,620; same 
period 1925, $48,032,913. 

Southern California Edison Co.—Two 
generators, each rated at 100,000 kilo- 
watts, the world’s largest in capacity 
and physical dimensions, are being man- 
ufactured by the General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Stromberg Carburetor Co.—Operating 
at about 95 per cent. of capacity. Busi- 
ness is unusually good for this time of 
the year, according to President Sti- 
ger. a 

U. S. Steel Corp. — Acquired doom 
British interests the American patents 
to a new process for lining steel pipe, 
which will enable the corporation to be- 
come an important factor in the manu- 
facture of underground pipe for water 
and gas mains and similar purposes, a 
field in which it has heretofore not 
been interested. 

Texas Co.—Issued to stockholders a 
letter inviting a share for share ex- 
change for stock of the new Texas 
Corp., par value of both issues $25. 
President Holmes announced that com- 
pany is not engaged in negotiations for 
the purchase, merger or absorption of 
any “big” oil producing, refining or 
marketing companies. 

White Motor Co—Walter C. White, 
president, said: “There has been no let- 
up in the third quarter and it does 
not look as if there would be one. Sat- 
isfactory conditions seem to exist in 
the motor truck and motor bus in- 































| Share in the a the Profits 


of this growing | 
Business 


Yearly Increase 


1923 1924 1925 
38% 53% 100% 
It is estimated that 1926 business 
will show 135% increase. 
Secure Bond Safety, 7% interest 
and Extra Profit Sharing. Buy 
this Company’s 


“The Proven 20th Century 
Investment” 


|| Draw your income 5 times a year 
| from a branch of the banking 
field, which is independent of 
trade conditions and building 
slumps, with no inventory prob- 
lems, frozen assets, labor strikes 
or bad debts. You are assured 
stability and constant growth of 
earmngs. Send the coupon for 
details. 
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Clarence Hodson Ch 


au ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway New York 
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TO CHICAGO'S door- 

step at dawn Wisconsin 

delivers milk. One of 
the greatconcentrations 

of population in the 
world has as its neigh- 
bor one of the world’s 
finest dairying districts. 
Southern Wisconsin, 
quick to adopt progres- 
sive methods in dairy 
farming, hascalled upon 
electricity to do a large 
share of the work, and 
the operating compa- 
nies of the North West 
Utilities Company,sub- 
sidiary of Middle West 
Utilities Company, 
have responded with 
intensive transmission 
line development which 
brings electric service to 
the dairy farm. Electric 
milking machines, hay 
















































































































hoisters, ensilage cut- 
ters, silo fillers, water 
pumps, refrigerating 
equipment and feed 
grinders speed andecon- 
omize farm work. Vac- 
uum cleaners, washers 
and electric ranges 
make domestic duties 
more pleasant for the 
farmwife. These are 
vital factors in an im- 
portant industry which 
is essential to the wel- 
fare of millions, and 
which is therein typical 
of the varied economic 
activities served by sub- 
sidiaries of the Middle 
West Utilities Com- 
pany in seventeen hun- 
dred communities in 
nineteen states of New 
England, the Middle 
West and Southwest. 


‘MIDDLE WEST 


‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Company are listed 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment 
banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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*. . so that 
each succeeding bond is 
that much easier to buy” 


CC\/ES, I buy Smich Bonds regularly 
—as often as I have $100 or 
more to invest. Of course, the more 
bonds I own, the more interest I get; 
so that each succeeding bond is 8 
much easier to buy. When I stop to 
think it over, | myself am surprised 
at the amount I have accumulated in 
just a few years.”’ 


* * * 


The reason why your savings grow 
more rapidly when you buy Smith 
Bonds is this: Smith Bonds enable 
you to realize the full earning power 
of your money. They pay you the 
highest rate of interest consistent 
with our record of no loss to any 
investor in 53 ‘years. 


The importance of the’ rate of in- 
terest you receive is shown by the fol- 
lowing: With interest compounded 
semi-annually, a sum of money in- 
vested at 4% will double itself in 
17% years; at 5% in 14 years; at 
6% in 1134 years; atc 64% in 10% 
years. 


Our current offerings of Firse Mort- 
gage Bonds pay 64%, and certain of 
these issues have Federal and State 
tax-refund features. 


Smith Bonds are strongly secured by 
first mortgages on modern, income- 
producing city property, and are pro- 
tected by safeguards that have re- 
sulted in our 53-year record of per- 
fect safety. You may buy Smith Bonds 
outright in 2 to 10-year maturities 
and in denominations of $1,000, 
$500 or $100. Also, you may buy 
$500 or $1,000 bonds by 10 equal 
monthly payments. Regular monthly 
payments earn the full rate of bond 
interest. 


Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, ‘‘Fifty- 
three Years of Proven Safety’? and 
“How to Build an Independent 
Income.” 


THE F H. SMITH Co. 


FOUNDED 1873 


Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York 


PITTSBURGH BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
ee sili bn’ pt Gina sah keds ebiacaakuins 
Address. 99-H 
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_ Building and Mortgage Survey 


Remarkable Growth of Newark, N. J— Why It Is 
an Ideal Site for Industrial Concerns 


By R. D. Maxwell 


N IDEA started it and we now see 

a city inspired, its inhabitants fired 
with a spirit of progress, full of an 
ambition that knows no limit. Such is 
the city of Newark, N. J., to-day. Only 
a few short years ago its citizens were 
content to live there. They felt no par- 
ticular desire to take any honors from 
other cities or become known as a 
world metropolis. 


All that easy going atmosphere has 
been changed. An idea—a dream if you 
will—and Port Newark was conceived. 
Some skepticism was expressed by 
citizens and engineers alike when the 
subject of a world port was first 
broached. This was probably to be ex- 
pected, as Newark was practically an 
inland city surrounded by long stretches 
of marsh land. To change all this has 
cost money, a great deal of it. In 
fact it has been estimated that it will 
cost something like $15,000,000 to com- 
plete the project. This is a large sum, 
but the estimated annual revenue is 
between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000. 

Newark is expanding. There is no 
doubt about it. Already the population 
totals something like 450,000 and the 
city ranks eleventh in the total value of 
its industrial output. Furthermore, it 
ranks first in the diversity of products 
per capita of population. Then, too, the 
Federal Census figures of 1920 indicate 
that Newark has the greatest concen- 
tration of population in the United 
States. More than this, the city has an 
additional suburban population of over 
850,000 to draw from. 


Ideal Manufacturing Center 


What does all this indicate? Does it 
not seem that Newark would prove to 
be an advantageous location for indus 
trial concerns? Evidently many leading 
industrialists have thought so for here 
are to be found packing plants, manu- 
facturers of electrical supplies, lumber 
companies—in fact almost any type of 
business that might be mentioned. 
Specifically there are 270 distinct lines 
of industry, employing more than 100,- 
000 hands and representing a capital 
outlay of more than $500,000,000. The 
industrial population is not a transient 
one. It is substantial and permanent. 
The workers live there and the ma- 
jority own their own homes. 


As a result of the foregoing real es- 
tate values have jumped tremendously. 
And why wouldn’t they? The demand 
for industrial and general business lo- 
cations is increasing all the time. In 
July the city ranked tenth among the 
twenty-five cities reporting the largest 
volume of permits issued. A year ago 
it ranked twenty-fourth. 


The completion of the Port is ex- 
pected to accelerate the population in- 
crease and Newark expects to double 
its present number of inhabitants with- 
in the next ten years. Do you wonder 


then that the people of such an enter- 
prising municipality are looking for- 
ward with optimism. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to read the no- 
tice that S. S. Kresge, the great depart- 
ment store owner, has had painted on 
the Broad Street side of his tremendous 
new store now being built: “My faith 
in Newark’s future inspires the erection 
of this great new store.” That is the 
opinion of a man who must analyze 
values, who must look into his future 
and one who locates his merchandising 
units in progressive cities. 


Buildings Reflect Growth 


A casual stroll along Broad or Mar- 
ket streets will convince anyone, no 
matter how much of a “Doubting 
Thomas” he may be, that Newark is 
alive to its future possibilities. Enor- 
mous structures are being erected to 
house the future business. There is the 
great Military Park Building just near- 
ing completion and which is destined 
to ‘house firms doing a world-wide busi- 
ness. Further along on Broad Street we 
see the Industrial Office Building. This 
structure is eight stories high and is 
erected on a plot containing somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 62,051 square 
feet. It is one of the largest buildings 
in the State of New Jersey. The project 
was financed through an issue of first 
mortgage real estate bonds issued by 
The Prudence Company of New York. 

Prominent among the advocates of 
Greater Newark are the dynamic Kamm 
Brothers. They have visualized the 
future of the community and are in the 
thick of the thing real estatewise. It is 
in the Kamm Building that the giant 
Guardian Trust Company, Newark’s 
newest banking institution, is located. 
Opened for business on August 2, this 
bank experienced what is thought to be 
the greatest single day’s business in the 
history of American banking. This is 
another example of faith in the city’s 
future. 


Land Values Jump 


In the industrial districts, especially 
where frontage abuts the railroad, 
values have increased to such an ex- 
tent that what was almost valueless 
marsh land a few years ago is now 
worth an average of at least $25,000 an 
acre. The increase is the result of a 
slow but steady growth, a growth 
founded on sound principles and not 
by speculation on the part of “boom- 
ers.” 

The extent of the economic changes 
in Newark may be summed up in the 
following: 

In 1925 $103,967,247 was spent in in- 
dustrial expansion, including money 
spent for new buildings and alterations. 

More than 150 new manufacturers 
located in the Newark district, bringing 
the total of manufacturers to 2,940. 

Bank clearings increased from $988,- 
486,297 to $1,130,000,000. 
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~/NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS 


HEN it can be told without in- 
W juring the new and booming 
Channel-swimming industry it 
may become widely known perhaps that 


it was not the crawl stroke nor better 
jockeying with the tides nor even the 


sturdy confidence born in Gertrude 
Ederle and transmitted to those who 
followed her example—particularly in 
swimming fast—that made the 1926 
Channel-swimming records stand out in 
glorious distinction from those of all 
previous years. More likely it was a 
new composition of grease that would 
stick to the body during all the strug- 
gling hours, conferring upon its wearer 
comparative immunity against the 
gradual loss of body heat. Note how 
this grease had to be scraped off all the 
record-breakers after they had reached 
the promised shore. 

And note how it was Burgess, him- 
self an ex-crosser of those cold waters 
that make the British isles so tight, who 
presided over the greasing operation for 
those who swam and won. 


Sport IHustrates Business 


Confidently this explanatory theory is 
offered as reliable advance news, some- 
what as science offers the more famous 
theory of the split atom which is to fur- 
nish all the power the world needs. Split 
by cheap and unlaborious chemistry and 
then harnessed to mechanical wonder- 
work in its titanic effort to join with 
itself again! What is the use of cost- 
cutting now if that is going to happen? 
That theory is almost immoral and cer- 
tainly disquieting for all industry. But 
if Burgess has scraped the slime from 
innumerable fishes and has concocted 
from this heretofore wasted material an 
adhesive coating which will not crock 
or run, in all the steady swash of the 
briny waves, when applied to the bodies 
of Channel-swimmers, either feminine 
or masculine, and will conserve heat, 
save time, and ease labor—and not only 
labor by hand but by feet as well—he 
has actually created a new industry 
whose possibilities it is proverbially im- 
possible to foresee or predicate at this 
early stage in the developments. And 
he has adhered strictly to such means 
for labor-saving and cost-cutting as all 
may understand and adopt in their own 
business. The new confidence created by 
the leading lady, the fast pace, the mar- 
velous invention of the adhesive grease, 
and the huge rewards in sight for the 
Pioneers of the new method, these are 
all features coupling the greatest sport 
sensation of the year with industrial 
methods and results. It cost Trudy 
$5,000 and Mother Millie $3,000 to swim 
this time. No doubt the old Channel can 
be swum hereafter for $100. With the 
right grease and insulator the produc- 
tion cost of this indispensable swim has 
been greatly reduced. 

Possibly there is not anything going 
on in the world to-day, if it is found 


worth recording, that does not throw 
some light on cost-cutting in industry 
and commerce, if one is inclined to look 
into events from that angle. Always it 
is the persistent will to win that counts 
for most, and only the few who have it 
become champions and record breakers 
in business as in sports. 

The more one mulls over the almost 
infinite variety of equipment and ex- 
pedients for aiding in cost-cutting which 
is now offered in the market, nearly all 
useful in one case or another, the more 
one feels compelled to fall back upon 
individual ability and training for the 
best selection of ways and means in any 
individual instance, and the less one is 
inclined to attempt pointing out what is 
good, better, and best. That remains the 
advertiser’s privilege and his customer’s 
prerogative. Everybody must in the end 
help himself to the ideas and actions 
which for him are the right ones. The 
“good old rule that he shall take who 
has the power and he shall keep who 
can” is still enforcing itself, with only 
this important difference from former 
conditions that now almost everybody 
has the opportunity to lift himself by his 
bootstraps into more power by systema- 
tically adding to his knowledge and 
understanding of modern facts. The 
press and public institutions no longer 
hinder anybody in this respect but on 
the contrary help all whose will to win 
persists. 

Man Beats Formula 

This conclusion that there is no uni- 
versal formula for cost-cutting seems 
to have been widely adopted as true, 
with the result that industrial publica- 
tions month after month are placing 
descriptions and illustrations of every 
proposed feature in modern equipment, 
for offices as well as factories, before 
their readers, thereby suggesting that 
success can be accomplished only by 
studying everything new that is offered 
in the market. But it is evidently not 
possible for busy executives to spend 
much time in such study, and so a large 
number of engineering firms offer to 
relieve the executives of this work. Per- 
haps nothing better can be done in most 
cases, but it seems clear that the prac- 
tice of purchasing advice from outside 
experts leads into new ruts if engineers 
agree and to errors if they don’t. 

And how should it all be done? This 
question seems far more important 
than any detail which directly concerns 
only the comparatively few who can 
make use of it. Where are the best cost- 
cutting results found? It is largely a 
guess made with a few practical cases 
in mind, but according to this guess it 
is highly important that all matters re- 
lating to the modernizing of a concern 
be placed in the hands of one or more 
permanently employed men. Preferably, 
it seems, such a man or men should 
have a separate place in the accounting 
system.—M. C. K. 
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Did you know that more 
than 17 per cent of the 
people of Illinois are cus- 
tomers of gas companies 
—and that for the na- 
tion the percentage is 
only 9.6? 


Write for 1926 Year 
Book with interesting 
facts about this Com- 
pany and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Serving 6,000 square miles—278 
communities— Gas 


or Electricity 


















- Through Home Study Course 
LEAR mess LAW ‘AVOID LEGAL ENTANGLEMENTS 
\ Every business man should have a 





- es> knowledge of business law to effec- 
gis tively and most economically 
Bu his business. Complete informa- 
tion om this important subject 
L mailed upon 
Ww: AY! 


2095 B’way, Dept. 206L, N. ¥. C. 








The Hadco Stock Signal System 


automatically keeps the stock at the proper 
level, requires no clerical work and is so 
simple that the dullest workman can undert 
stand it, even if he cannot read or write, 
and can be used in the smallest as well as 
the largest shops. Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and samples 


HADDON BIN LABEL co. 
Haddon Heights, 








Young man, 33, desires position with manu- 
facturing concern "that will offer a real oppor- 
tunity in return for the services of a conscien- 
tious worker with a good, practical go 
a pleasing » and eleven 
business experience. o the party wee onl will 
grant me an interview I will furnish excellent 
references as to character, ability and honesty. 


Address B. J. J., Boston Evening Transcript, 
Boston Mass. 
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HE Eyes of the World are focused upon 
Detroit because of its remarkable growth 
and prosperity. Its own people give daily 
evidence of their faith in its future by factory 
expansion, new industries, mammoth build- 
ings and theerection of homes andmore homes. 
Detroit’s natural beauty, its water and rail 
facilities, its industrial opportunities, 
its educational and home life advantages and 
its spirit of contentment and progress have 
attracted people from everywhere. 
Fortunes have been made in Detroit Real Es- 
tate— the investor has exceptional opportun- 
ity here. Yet this ““ Wonderful City” is only 
inning its career as a great com- 
mercial and industrial center. 
For those who would like to 
share in the profits, we have 
compiled the vital facts in 
a book profusely illus- 
trated, with won 
views. 
You should havethis 
book. It is mailed 
free upon request. 
GLOVER WATSON 
ORGANIZATION, 
Incorporated. i 
Washington Blvd.Bldg. 
Detroit, U. S. A. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman oup 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


Single, $3.50 to $6.00 
Double, $6.00 to $10.00 


Write for descriptive literature. 
413 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


RATES: 




















ACCOUNTANCY 
WITH PERSONAL COACHING 


Prepares the C.P.A. Certificate, or for the 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN ONE YBAR. 
$240 machine, $1,448, $160 machine, $2,160. Many 
Louis machines: earned annually $4,000. One man 


St. 
placed 300. 


company offers exclusive ad- 
vertising ited 
territory. 


Responsible 
possibilities. Protected 


niim 
$1,000 to $3,000 required. Experience 


wnnecessary. 
National Kel-Lac Co., 834 N. 19th St., St. Louls, Me. 
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How Goes It in This Land? 
(Continued from page 7) 


Q.—Are you rich in natural resources? 

A—Incomparably so. We _ produce 
more than half the world’s supply of 
iron, copper, petroleum, timber, cotton. 
We have made infinitely more progress 
than any other nation in the develop- 
ment of our vast water power resources, 
thus materially lessening our industrial 
costs. 

Q.—Have you much unemployment and 
poverty? 

A.—More workers are employed to- 
day than ever before and at wages rep- 
resenting the highest purchasing power 
in our history. Since Prohibition there 
has been a notable decrease in poverty. 
In fact, there is hardly any poverty in 
this country such as exists in most coun- 
tries of Europe and the Orient. 

Q.—From all you say I gather that the 
United States is better off and happier 
than any other land on the face of the 
earth? 

A.—That’s exactly what we think. 
Those of us who have travelled and seen 
conditions in other countries not only 
think, but know, that our blessings and 
opportunities are not equalled anywhere 
else under the stars. 


August Exports Higher 


August exports from the United States 
were $386,000,000, while imports were 
$336,000,000, leaving a balance of trade 
favorable to this country of $50,000,000. 
In August, 1925, the exports were $379,- 
822,746 and imports were $340,085,626. 
Commerce Department observers, in 
noting the increase of exports, explained 
that $5,000,000 more in cotton was shipped 
abroad during August, 1926, than in the 
same month last year. 

The increase in exports and decrease 
in imports failed, however, to offset the 
results of foreign trade during the early 
months of the present year and for the 
eight months ended with August the 
trade balance has been unfavorable to 
the country by a total of $16,691,732. The 
imports for the period were $2,977,897,- 
594 and the exports $2,961,205,862. 

* * * 


Laundry Combine Offers Bonds 


Throckmorton & Co. of New York 
and E. F. Gillespie & Co., Inc., of Phil- 
adelphia and New York, are offering a 
new issue of $1,100,000 Amalgamated 
Laundries, Inc., ten-year sinking fund 
6% per cent gold bonds, issued in con- 
nection with the recently completed con- 
solidation of twelve wholesale laundry 
companies in the Greater New York 
district. The bonds are priced at 99% 
and accrued interest, to yield approxi- 
mately 6.55 per cent. 

The bonds are the direct obligation of 
Amalgamated Laundries, Inc., which has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York State to acquire all of the 
fixed assets and the business of twelve 
successful laundry companies. The cor- 
poration agrees that, during the life 
of these bonds it will not create any 
mortgages nor issue any other obligation 
maturing over one year from the date 
thereof, except purchase money mort- 
gages and renewals. It is also agreed 
that at all times during the life of the 
bonds the corporation shall maintain a 
ratio of quick assets to current liabili- 
ties of two to one. 
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Precaution 
Pays 


BEFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution of seeking the 
expert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 
in the Financial Section of Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


? eee 


~~~. 


For after all good investment rtu- 
nities predominate. ution, Care, Inves- 
tigation will reveal safe and profitable 
channels for your surplus funds. 


— were 
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The Financial Article that appears in the 
October issue of HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
will help solve your investment problems. 


Harpers 


MAGAZINE 
East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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increased its consumption 
of electricity by 11 per cent 
in 1925. This increase 
would light the average city 
of a quarter million popu- 
lation for an entire year. 


This company has paid 147 

consecutive dividends to 

its stockholders. Write for 
new Year Book. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 











How Many of YOUR 
Executives Read 


Forbes? 
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—POLICY— 
INSURANCE and ASSURANCE 


PLACE, PROSPERITY and PLENTITUDE 


Think big, laugh easily, 
talk little, work hard, 
love much; give freely; 





pay cash and BE KIND 
Say a good word for Everybody and use 


BETTER HOME PRODUCTS 
Festival 
~ Right Hand 
Happy Day 


Coffees, Teas, Spices, 
Mustards, Extracts 














Festival Jelling Powder 
Insures Success 





FESTIVAL ORANGE PEKOE TEA, Iced or Not, 
Assures Exquisite Enjoyment 


McFadden Coffee & Spice Company 
SCENIC DUBUQUE 


The City famed for splendid educational facilities, a great commercial and 
industrial center, exceptionally picturesque, historically and politically 
interesting nationally, and the Key City to the Best Hard Roads of 


BOUNTIFUL IOWA 


The Grant Highway “st” The A. Y. P. 





























ENNEDY & CO. Seasoned bonds are Choice 
74 BROADWAY frequently not considered First Mortgage 
NEW YORK CITY in making investments Investments 
NO EE ee ae ema in order af yield, with Moody's G 
and Standard Statistics rat- EORGE M.F ORMAN 
York Stock Exchange, will be & CoMPANY’ 


Investment Suggestions 





Established 1884 














sent upon request. Investment Bonds Since 1885 


=6'2 and 6% ' 









| A copy of this month’s market 
| letter contains a diversified list 
, Of high-grade-investments which 
| we will gladly mail on request 
| without obligation. 








M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 
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112 West Adams St. Chicago 
100 E. 42nd St., New York 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Indianapolis 
Minneapolis Des Moines Springfield. I Ti. 
Peoria, Ill. San Francisco Cal. 











Lexington, Ky. 
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offering 
FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS 


. « « a greater volume of 
evening circulation* in the 
financial and commercial dis- 
tricts of San Francisco than 
the other two evening news- 
papers combined. The Call’s 
Financial Pages are complete, 
interesting and well written by 
men of authority and ability. 


*Due to advantageous pub- 

lishing hours and difference 

in time, The Call publishes 

closing market reports at the 

close of each day’s activity. 

. - « hours ahead of morning 

papers. 
For nearly six years The Call has 
led all other San Francisco news- 
papers in Daily (six day) Display 
Advertising—its gain for the first 
eight months of 1926 was 914,507 
lines. Use the 


FINANCIAL PAGES of 


he 


San Francisco 


CALL 


Charles : 


riers Young 
bh, 


if 


REPRESENTATIVES 
NEW YORK _ 
Herbert W. Maloney, 604 Times Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
John H. Lederer, 901 Hearst Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 
Karl J. Shull, Transportation Bldg. 





Garn BIG MONE 


Federal Income Tax experts are 
in big demand. The pay is big: 
the field is uncrowded. A. B. IL 
* method teachers you this interesting 
work in spare time at home. 
Details free. Write TODAY! 
AMERICAN EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
2095 Broadway, Dept. 206T, N. Y. C. 































INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the _ In- 

quiry Department for infor- 

mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 

Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents @ 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

Why Salesmen Die Young 
Salesman—(Wiping the perspiration 


from his brow) “I’m afraid, madam, 
we've shown you all our stock of lin- 
oleum, but we could get more from our 
factory.” 

Customer—“Well, perhaps you had 
better! You see, J want something of 
a neater pattern and quite small. Just 
a little square for my bird cage!”—$5 
prize to C. R. Budde, Neenah, Wis. 

* * * 
News From Home 

Two Irishmen, Pat and Mike, were 
in the army together. One day Pat re- 
ceived a letter. Mike, looking over Pat’s 
shoulder, asked “Who’sit from?” 

“It’s from me woife,” answered Pat. 

Then Mike noticed that the paper en- 
closed in the envelope was absolutely 
blank, so he said “Why, Pat, there’s 
nothin’ written there!” 

“I know,” said Pat, “we're not 
shpeakin’."—Prize of Forbes Epigrams 
to W. H. Steacy, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa. 

* * * 


Safety First 

The train came to a stop at a small 
town in Mississippi, and the kinky head 
of a gentleman of color protruded 
from the window. Seated with him was 
a brown-skinned maiden. “Does a cul- 
lud person by the name of Jim Brown 
live heah?” he asked of the station 
master. 

“I’ve never heard of Jim Brown, and 
I’ve lived here for ten years.” 

“Is you’ right sho’ dey ain’t no Jim 
Brown evah been aroun’ heah?” 

“Absolutely sure.” 

“Den,” announced ‘the arrival, reach- 
ing for his suitcase, “dis is whah his 
new son-in-law gits off.”—Outlook. 

* . 
A Haunting Experience 

Banks—You look very glum. What’s 
wrong? 

Jinks—Yesterday I refused a poor 
woman a loan. The tones of her voice 
were ringing in my ears all evening, 
and I passed a sleepless night. 

Banks—Your softness of heart does 


you credit. Who was the woman? 
Jinks—My wife. 
* * 7 
Keep It Quiet 


He (passionately)—I tell you my 
love for you is making me mad—mad— 
mad! 

She (calmly)—Well, keep quiet 
about it. It’s had the same effect on 
my father.—Answers. 

* * 
Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


without loss 


Hard-earned dollars should have 


the protection of guaranteed bonds 


backed by every dollar of the issuing house, 
Shrewd investors select from among guaranteed bonds 
those giving complete peace of mind. They insist upon; 
(1) A long record of high achievement. 
(2) The highest income obtainable with safety, now 8%, 


(8) The highest ratio of resources to outstanding guar. 
antees. 


(4) They insist that the guaranteeing house itself have 
large resources; 


(5) And an open and above board policy as to furnish. 
ing its financial statement. 


Hard-earned dollars are protected by bonds offered by 
this firm whose present officers in advising the plac- 
ing of many millions of dollars in Miami, have recom- 
mended first mortgages yielding 8% for 
20 years without loss, 

Write for Our NewBook F. M. 


AVEN CaS ERICH 


INCORPORATED 


214 TO 218 NE. SECOND AVENUE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 















THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


Illinois Merchants Bank Building 
Chicago, Illinois 





The Board of Directors of The United Light 
and Power Company have declared the following 
dividends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on 
Class “A” Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 
1926, to stockholders of record on September 15, 
1926. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on 
Class “B” Preferred Stock, payable October 1, 
1926, to stockholders of record on September 15, 
1926. 

A dividend of 60c. per share, payable in cash 
on November 1, 1926, to all holders of the old 
Class “A” and Class “B’? Common Stock of 
record on October 15, 1926. 

A dividend of 12c. per share, payable in cash 
on November 1, 1926, to all holders of the new 
Class “A” and Class “B” Common Stock of 
record on October 15, 1926. 

The earnings of the Company have shown 
steady improvement for the first seven months of 
this year. The Board of Directors, however, 
have reached the conclusion that the interests of 
the stockholders will be best served by discon- 
tinuing the policy of declaring stock dividends in 
fixed amounts at regular stated periods. Accord- 
ingly the Board of Directors did not declare a 
dividend payable in Class ‘‘A’” Common Stock 
at their meeting held today. 

L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 


Chicago, September 13, 1926. 


LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 

New York, Sept. 10, 1926. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared @ 
dividend of Two Dollars per share, payable Oct. 
1, 1926, to those stockholders of the Company 
who are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the Company’s books at the close 
of business, Sept. 14, 1926. Checks will be mailed. 


W. J. BURTON, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
New York, September 14, 1926 
DIVIDEND No. 230 
A quarterly dividend of TWO PER CENT. 
has been declared upon the Capital Stock of 
this Company, payable on October 15, 1926, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 

on September 25, 1926. 
The transfer books will remain . 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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